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OTEL MATEO 
AND COTTAGES, 


Beautifully Situated in the Village of San Mateo, 





ABOUT 20 miles South of San Francisco, and within five minutes’ walk of the Southern Pacific Depot. 


Gh Hotel is under entire- 
vx< ly new managemient, and 
is in every way strictly first 
class. 

The grounds of five acres 
contain, in addition to the 
Hotel, five Cottages, which, 
though elegantly and com 
fortably furnished, are rented 
on moderate terms. 

The beach, which is within 
easy reach from the Hotel 
affords by far the best surf 
bathing in the Bay, and the 
drives in the neighborhood 
are among the most beautiful 
in the county. 





RATES, FROM $2.50 A DAY. | 
JOHN LEE, Prapelaner. R J. V. KNIGHTS, Manager. 
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St. Matthew's School for Boys. 


ST. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


San Mateo County has long 
been proud of her schools, es- 
pecially her private schools for 
boys. She has a right to this 
pride, for several of them have 


a reputation that goes all over 


the Pacific Coast, and is recog- 
nized in the country at large. 
The oldest of these — indeed 
itis the oldest Protestant school 
for boys in the State—is St. 
Matthew’s Scnool. It has been 
in continuous operation since 
1866, when it was started by the 
present rector and his wife, in a very 
small way. Five or six pupils, taught in 
a single room, was the beginning, but 
the work was done well, and from the 
love of it, and so the school grew stead- 
ily, and healthfully, and soon moved to 
larger quarters. 

For many years it was housed in the 
well-known buildings close to the village 
of San Mateo. But even these were not 
enough. They were among the best 
private school buildings in the State, 
but to be among the best has never en- 
tirely satisfied St. Matthew’s School. 
An estate was bought about two miles 
west from the town, where eighty acres, 
situated on the first rise of the foot- 
hills, sheltered from ocean fogs and 
winds, and open to north, east, and 
south, toa fine view of the basin of San 
l‘rancisco Bay and the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, offered an ideal site for the purpose. 

But twenty miles from San Francisco, 
it is easy of access by carriage and by 
the best train service on the Coast. 
Near enough to town and city to gain 
the advantages of both, it is sufficiently 
secluded to make the school a little 
world in itself. In this world the in- 
fluences are carefully guarded, so that 
all that can stimulate to healthy activ- 


ity of body, mind, and spirit, is given 
full course, and ail else excluded. 

The buildings are of the latest mode, 
and are the result of the most careful 
thought in every detail. Kip Hall, the 
largest, named from the late Bishop of 
California, is admitted to be a model 
building for its purpose. It contains 
an armory, study-room, assembly hall, 
offices, recitation rooms, library, apart- 
ments for the rector’s home, and dor- 
mitories for the boys. The latter are 
designed especially to combine privacy 
with watchful care, and it is done by a 
system of alcoves, where each boy has 
his own single bed, wardrobe, shelves, 
etc. It is continually under the charge 
of matron, teachers, and cadet officers. 

Nichols Hall is named from the pres- 
ent Bishop of the diocese, who, by the 
way, takes much interest in the school. 
Just lately, at the ceremony of lighting 
the fire on the hearth,—one of the pleas- 
ant customs of the schoo! at the open- 
ing of a new year, — he gave a most 
helpful and inspiring talk to the boys. 
Nichols Hall contains the pretty chapel 
of the school, and the dining room and 
more dormitories. 

Tyler Hall is the building devoted to 








x St. Matthew's 





the younger boys, an important depart- 
ment of the school, where the little fel- 
lows are given homelike care and care- 
ful training, with a freedom they could 
not have if mingled with the older boys. 

The grounds are laid out so as to give 
the most opportunities for all healthful 
sports. There is a drill ground, for the 
military element is prominent in the 
school, a base-ball diamond, tennis 





School for Boys. 


that careful individual attention which ; 
the essence of private school teaching 
These teachers are chosen with great 
care, not only for their attainments, 
each in his specialty, but for their love 
of the profession and of boys. Th 


long and honorable record of the grad- 


uates of this school proves their success. 
The University of California, Stantord 
University, Cornell University, and 





courts, a quarter-mile track for bicycle 
and athletics, and a range for target 
practice under careful supervision. No 
school in the country, it is believed, can 
show a more complete equipment for 
the out-of-door sports that the climate 
of California invites. 

There are fifteen teachers in the 
school, a proportion to the number of 
scholars large enough to give every boy 


Trinity and Hobart Colleges, admit 
graduates of St. Matthew’s School with- 
out examination. 

Finally, and more important than all 
the physicai and mental advantages of 
the school, its moral tone is of the very 
best. Its influence is to make its boys 
manly, honorable, and conscientious, — 
gentlemen in the best sense of the 
word. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


THERE the sun sinks to rest ’neath an ocean, 
| That ripples and gleams in the glow, 
| There the warm southern sky, blushing, kisses 
The Sierra’s high peaks crowned with snow. 





There the spice-laden breezes are fanning 
The lemon leaves, lilies, and limes, 

And Dame Nature seems listlessly dreaming 
In flower-decked bowers of vines. 






There dim landscapes are beauties revealing 
Through veilings of soft, purple haze, 
And mystical islands are painting 
Their pictures in mirror-like bays. 
George Caldwell. 
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The Guerneville Redwoods. Sept. 
I 





CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
THE Bay, HER Court. 


A GRAC!oUS queen gives court to all the world: 
Our California, with her robes rolled down 
The unmeasured valleys; and her regal crown 
The emerald forests with white lakes impearled ; 
Her court, yon bay, with curtaining clouds o’ercurled, 
The door, the Golden Gate of old renown, 
While round the court the guarding mountains frown, 
And ne’er through them the hostile winds are hurled. 


The towering peaks, as sentinels are seen ; 
Two cities fair, as maids of honor stand ; 
Those bristling forts are knights of warlike mien; 
The ships are courtiers sent from every land, 
To sue the favor of my gracious queen, 
And wait in stately place to kiss her hand. 
Lillian H. Shuey. 


THE GUERNEVILLE REDWOODS. 


FAREWELL, ye brick cafions, ye torrents of men; 

O welcome sweet air, leafy woods, grassy glen; 

Hail, pure stream, flowing fast; hail, ye redwoods that fill 
With deep shade the dim valleys of dark Guerneville! 


For others salt seas, or surf beating on sands; 

For others strange tongues, alien joys, foreign lands ; 
But for me the swift river, the forest-crowned hill, 
And a tent in the redwoods of dark Guerneville. 
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The Guerneville Redwoods. 


Sun-wooed, let Los Angeles Eden outvie ; 
Storm-tossed, let pale Shasta pile snows to the sky; 
What to me Alp or Eden, while tall redwoods still, 

As from censers swing fragrance o’er dark Guerneville? 


Away, ye rich couches of canopied state! 

Your feather-soft silkiness keep for the great ; 

What need I but the leaves that the high redwoods spill, 
In the deep, drowsy valleys of dark Guerneville? 


The city’s loud streets, the cars clanging along ; 
The echoing walks, and wild, hurrying throng ; 

O for peace of the redwoods, so stately and still, 
And low murmur of waters by dark Guerneville! 





The opera’s blaze and deep passion of song; 


The dance’s strange grace, beauty’s ravishing throng ; 


What are these when at dawn all the dense redwoods thrill, 
And the morn wakes the sweet birds at dark Guerneville? 


The rose’s rare odor fair ladies may praise; 
Faint scent of pale lily inspire poet’s lays; 
What are they to the balm that the redwoods distill, 
Nature’s own sweetest perfume fills dark Guerneville. 


Old Titans, so ancient Time’s self seems but young, 

Forgive that I sing with so faltering a tongue! 

So may long eons roll, and your starry tops still 

Through the wand’ring clouds smile down on dark Guerneville. 
J. F. Leroy. 








Mirror Lake. 


MIRROR LAKE. 












I PAUSED upon the mystic brink at break of day, 
With spirit chained and steps that fain would stay, 
And gazed long in the lake whose crystal heart 
Took hold upon the heavens and made them part 
Of her own glory; and the floating mist 

That played about the lofty crest and kissed 

The starry dome to softness, there unfurled 

Its pennons white in that weird underworld. 

And Tissaack’s bruiséd heart saw limned below 
His riven half, lost centuries long ago. 
















The setting of the jewel —forests wild, 
That wreathe with bays fair Nature’s favorite child — 
Was doubled in a stately downward sweep, 

Beneath the shining wave, so still, so deep. 

I watched the sun, a dazzling maze of gold, 

Spring o’er the cloud-wreathed spires, the conqueror bold; 
And like a flash of light, deep in the waters weird, 
Another sun as warm, as rich, appeared. 









So much of awesome grandeur, power, and might, 
Live in the glorious scene, by day, by night ; 

So delicate, too, and dainty, pure, divine, 

Is every subtle tint and light and line, 

That eye and brain bewildered, wondering dwell 
Upon. it, as on some enchanter’s spell. 

And mystery deep broods ever on the air 

That sky and clouds and walls and waters share; 
While holiness, God's benediction blest, 

O’er all its fair recesses seems to rest. 

















Ah, memory gives the vision back to me 
In all its beauty; e’en in sleep I see 

A heaven above,—no fairer earth can show,— 
A heaven, its faithful counterpart, below ; 

The masterpiece so perfect, and complete, 
Nature is fain its splendors to repeat. 

And down in the jeweled deeps my eager eyes, 
In seeming, see the path to Paradise. 

The heaven above seems far, so far away, 

My feet are heavy with their weight of clay ; 
But swifter e’en than thought or light, could | 
Straight into heaven through this portal fly! 























Mirror Lake. 





I stood on the brink again when moonbeams bright 
Shed o’er the earth their showers of silver light ; 
And the mystic lake, all radiant, lay at rest, 

With the glittering stars of heaven upon her breast. 
In the midst of space then did I seem to stand, 
Far off, beyond the earth or any land, 

With worlds above and worlds on worlds below, 
The universe wide, and I lost in its glow. 

O lovely lake, thou art from shore to shore 

The fairest jewel Nature ever wore! 
May Cranmer Duncan. 








Rocks of Monterey. | Sept. 


ROCKS OF MONTEREY. 


Brown rocks, frayed edges of the lands, 
Enfigured with a netted work 
Of woods of pine, where blossoms lurk 
Beneath fern leaves as ’neath green hands,— 














Rocks of Monterey. 


Worn rocks, the finger-raveled edges 
By finger-tips of Monterey, 
A queenly hand, the mobile bay, 
More gemmed than princess’s hand with pledges,— 


Lorn rocks, so torn and fringed by fingers,— 
In-carved with shapes and shadings rare, 
Arranged in color-patterns fair,— 

One turns to go, yet ever lingers ! — 


Gray rocks, upon whose foldings grand 
Made ivory-smooth by sweeping spray, 
The fingers of the tidal bay 

Play organ-tunes along the strand,— 


Rough rocks, yet in perspective seen, 

A girth of every gorgeous hue 

And mellow shades wrought thro’ and thro 
Of purple-blue and water-green,— 


Lone rocks, the chosen, safe retreat 

For shy unbosomings of love, 

While stars, and white, thin mists above 
Give beauty to the waters fleet, 


And woman-wise and man-discreet, 
The sympathetic, bounding seas 
On rocks, stern-kind in sympathies, 

More loud than lovers’ voices beat, 


How o’er the granite keys they play! 
These rhythmic fingers pearly white, 
With rings of emerald and light, 

Topaz and amethystine ray. 


Thou beauteous hand, thou matchless bay, 
I love thy jeweled glow, thy spray, 

Thy myriad splendors in the day, 

Thy bridal omens, when the drifted 
Star-gems so fairy-like are sifted. 


I sit the fringéd rocks among ; 

I feel thy finger-touch magnetic ; 

I see thee weaving things prophetic,— 
All thoughts profound, sublime, pathetic, 
Strength for the old, joy for the young! 


I. D. Crabé. 








Beside the Bay of Monterey. [Sept. 








BESIDE THE BAY OF MONTEREY. 


BEsIDE the Bay of Monterey, 
When morn is on the mountains, 
What joy to hear, and know not fear, 
The cry of sea-born fountains! 


Across the Bay of Monterey 
rhe sea-fog thinly drifting, 

The land reveals or shore conceals, 
Soft scenes, like magic, shifting. 


Beside the Bay of Monterey 
How sweet to walk at even, 
When softened dyes from sunset skies 
Steal up the sapphire heaven. 


Along the reach of rocky beach, 
O joy it is to follow, 
Where blooms the sea-anemone 
In every wave-worn hollow. 





On giant rock that fronts the shock, 
The spray-wet grasses glisten ; 

Where breaks the wave on cliff and cave 
The flowers bend and listen. 





Port Harford. 


1 count the years by all my tears 
And all life's stormy weather, 
Since by the Bay of Monterey 
We wandered, love, together. 


1 walk alone the changing shore, 
O sad and strange tt seems ! 
And tf you hear the billows roar, 
You hear them but in dreams: 
for you have slept how many a day! 
Upon the shore of Monterey. 
Sarah L. Stillwell. 


PORT HARFORD. 


To kiss the feet of high brown hiils, 
The rippling waters, clear and blue, 
Came in from sea with every tide, 
As if they felt all worship due. 


At dawn of day Port Harford seems 
A shrine of silence, calm and still, 
Save for a startled seabird’s call 
That echoes far o’er vale and hill. 


The deep that calleth unto deep, 

Where breakers toss the foam in spray, 
Brings wreathing flowers of the sea, 

To deck this shrine from day to day. 


Port Harford, I, too, fain would bring 

A tribute fraught with praise of thee; 
For thou art snared within my heart, 

A captive meshed in memory. 














San Diego. 


SAN DIEGO. 


’T 1s almost May: a sky divine 
Is reaching from the western shore, 
Where circling arms of earth entwine, 
To shelter from the sea’s uproar 
A spell-bound spot, where ocean lies 
Asleep ’neath San Diego’s skies. 


Point Loma, with a stalwart hand 

Can fend away as north winds blow, 
And Coronado’s length of strand 

Grasps firm the middle land, to show 
That curving cape and southern shore 
Can stem the storms forevermore. 


Thus claspéd in this fond embrace, 
The moon-mad tides forever flow: 
The surf-lines dash with awesome grace, 
As ocean currents come and go, 
While sunlight’s glance and moonlight’s play 
Send gleam or beam along the bay. 


And yonder, in the times of eld, 
The ranges sent their scouts to sea, 
Until the wild waves rose and held 
As hostages of loyalty, 
Where sea-girt islands rise to show 
The sovereignty of Mexico. 


Soft zephyrs from the tropic seas 
Euroclydon, the west wind, chase, 
Till healing comes on every breeze, 
And winter has no dwelling-place ; 
For all the seasons seem like May, 
That come to San Diego Bay. 


Soon every ocean’s wave shall bear 

Its argosies of wealth untold, 
To seek this balmy region, where 

The citrus bends with fruit of gold; 
And Loma shall in wonder view 


The fleet-foot navies gliding through. 


[Sept. 





San Diego. 


Photo by Taber 


‘““ WHERE CIRCLING ARMS OF EARTH ENTWINE,”’ 


Meantime the sea-gulls dip their wings 
And play the fisher in the brine; 
Meantime the wealth of Ophir springs 
From citrus grove and fruiting vine, 
And Flora rules and sunbeams play 
Until Mohave blocks the way. 


The Garden of the Gods is by, 

The City of the Angels near; 
As is the azure of the sky 

So is thy future, cloudless, clear ; 
Thine is the west-land’s balmiest clime, 
Then, bay-bound city, bide thy time! 


The day goes softly down the west, 
And glory crowns the sunset seas ; 
Now moonlight gilds the ranges’ crest, 
And great ships, anchored, lie at ease; 
Now tender, mystic night rims o’er 
The star-lit wave, the gleam-lit shore. 
S.A. Clarke. 




















Ukiah Valley. [ Sept. 


UKIAH VALLEY. 
WINTER. 


BrFrore the wind the rolling cloud-banks fly, 
The wintry sun breaks out from stormy sky, 
And beams upon a green and dripping plain, 
That smiling greets its welcome light again. 
Beneath its leafless trees the swift streams rush 
To meet the swollen river. In the hush 

Of evening clearly sounds the rippling flow 

Of chattering brooks that mingle as they go. 
Out on the hilis the first few wild flowers peep; 
Nature awakens from her brief, sweet sleep; 
The breezes softly hint at coming spring, 

Yet tingle with the wintry breath they bring ; 
For sharply clear against the darkening sky, 
Sanhedrim rears his snowy head on high. 





SUMMER. 


YELLOow the fields and hills, the ripening grain, 
Glowing the shimmering heat along the plain ; 
The busy world toils on, and in the veins 

Of Nature high the hot midsummer reigns. 
The reaper rides adown the yellow wheat, 

Each crowned head falling at his humble feet. 
A faint, hot breeze puffs down the dusty road, 
Where toiling horses draw the heavy load, 
Waving, the green vines swing where hop fields lie, 
And chime of pale bells ring inaudibly. 

Blue smoke drifts in from raging forest fires, 
Burning where ocean’s murmur never tires, 
And veiled in trembling haze Sanhedrim lies, 
Blue, distant, dim, beneath far summer skies. 


Lulu McNab. 





Santa Barbara by the Sea. 


SANTA BARBARA BY THE SEA. 


"NEATH Latin skies, in Greece divine, 
Through Spain, and France, and Hebrides, 
’Mid southern orange grove and pine, 
In every land, o’er all the seas,— 


We seek in vain for perfect weather,— 
On this the doctors all agree; 

But heaven and earth are met together 
In Santa Barbara by the sea. 


Here neither frost nor scorching sun 
Destroy the tender plant or tree ; 
But all the seasons blend in one 
In balmy Barbara by the sea. 


All day soft music fills the skies, 
The song of bird and hum of bee; 
All night sweet slumbers kiss the eyes 
In dreamy Barbara by the sea. 


The hills like ramparts guard thee round; 
A queen thou art, shalt ever be; 

Thy like on earth shall ne’er be found, 
Thou glorious city by the sea. 


I love thee now, I’ll love thee ever,— 
All other loves forswear for thee; 
And naught but death our lives shall sever, 


Dear Santa Barbara by the sea. 
E. J. Marsh. 








On the Plains of Kern. [Sept. 
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ON THE PLAINS OF KERN. F; 
RESOUNDING lightly on the rolling ground - 
My horses’ feet trip, clip, with measured pace; M 
The harness links clink, clank, with jingling sound; aa 
With gentle touch the night wind wreathes my face, all 
And cools my fevered cheek in its embrace ; of 
Alone with thought and space ; with silence bound. he 
The moon moves lower in its silvery place, in 
And over ail the star-lit depths profound. 
So still the night, from far away is heard om 
The wandering notes of some belated bird ; ne 
From fields unfenced the air is fresh and sweet, a 
And from my heart the clouds of care float free, - 
As whir the wheels, trip, clip, the steady feet, of 
And spreads the prairie dim unendingly. the 
. Lillian H. Shuey. 
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Famous Paintings 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. 


Owned on the West Coast. 


IX. 


VIBERT’S “ THE DUET OF LOVE,” OWNED BY MISS ALICE W. SCOTT. 


THE famous picture this month is by 
an artist notable rather as a great popu- 
lar favorite than as one admired by his 
brethren of the now ruling school of 
French artists. He has nothing of the 
impressionist about him; he never paint- 
ed haystacks in different lights with 
Monet, or took any part in the p/ezne air 
movement. His paintings are nearly 
all interiors, and to use the words of one 
of the purple-shadow school, “ Even if 
he paints out of door scenes, they are 
interiors just the same.” 

But this is the front of his offending. 
In his own style he is undoubtedly a 
master, notable for careful draughts- 
manship, good coloring, and all the ele- 
ments of scholarly technique. The pub- 
lic, too, gives to his paintings an amount 
of attention and appreciation that few of 
the impressionists can command. 

Vibert is one of those painters that 
choose ecclesiastical subjects most fre- 
quently, and in the spirit of gentle ridi- 
cule gives strong reformatory blows to 


the follies and luxury of the clergy. 
Neither Griitzner, the German, nor Zama- 
cois, the Spaniard (though French also 
by adoption), his most notable fellows 
in this work, is so keen and effective as 
Vibert. Griitzner paints to perfection 
the monk in the wine cellar, and Zama- 
cois many a scene where monks and 
friars are shown in a more or less ridic- 
ulous light. But Vibert seldom aims 
so low as monks, or the lower clergy. 
His shafts strike the cardinal and the 
bishop. He loves the cardinal’s red, 
and paints it so frequently that his name 
is coupled with it in artists’ talk. 

Vibert’s paintings are usually small, 
and highly finished: much of his work 
has been in water colors, and he gives 
the water-color effect sometimes in his 
oil paintings. 

“The Missionary Story,” one of the 
best examples of his work, was bought 
at auction by Mr. C. P. Huntington for 
$24,600. The scene is in Monseigneur’s 
fine apartments, and shows the height 
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of ecclesiastical luxury. The rubicund 
and haughty prelates are listening to the 
story of the poor, cadaverous missionary, 
just returned from Africa. Their indul- 
gent interest in his tale of burning and 
self-sacrificing zeal brings the contrast 
to the highest possible point. 

“The Duet of Love” is a fine specimen 
of Vibert’s painting, though in this the 
satiric attitude toward the clergy is not 
present at all; or at any rate, carefully 
concealed. The coloring is very rich, 
the figure is clad in cardinal from head 
to foot, and there is a symphony of other 
shades of red all through the picture. 
The figure has been pronounced by con- 
noisseurs the best single figure that Vi- 
bert has painted. 

Georges Jehan Vibert was born in 
Paris, in 1840. He became a pupil in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and of Barrias, 
received Salon medals in 1864, ’67, and 
68. In-1870 he was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and in the same 
year belonged to the sharp-shooters at 


the siege of Paris, and was wounded at 
Malmaison in October. In 1878 he was 
given a medal of the third class at the 
Exposition Universelle, and in the Salon 
of that year he exhibited a great depart- 
ure from his usual work, in his “ Apoth- 


eosis of Thiers.” The great President, 
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then just dead, is painted lying on his 
bier, mourned by France, and crowned 
by Glory. All around are scenes, partly 
allegorical and partly historical, of the 
great events with which Thiers’s fame 
is linked. The description of the paint- 
ing sounds impossible, and yet it was re- 
ceived with applause. In 1882 he was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Vibert has figured as an author, also ; 
a vaudeville, a comedy, and several 
comic scenes for acting are credited to 
him; and in 1890 he published a book 
on “The Permanence of Colors,” that 
painters regard as of great value. 

In person Vibert is described as stout, 
with “a full, merry, happy, but very 
shrewd, sensible face”; an untiring 
worker, but fond of his play as well. 
His house in the Rue de Boulogne 
(1877) is said to have been a wonder of 
art work and bric-a-brac. One object 
seems to be quite characteristic : — 


At the end of the court is to be a fountain of his 
own designing. I saw the photographs of it. There 
is ared marble basin, and on the top of the whole 
is a bronze bust of La Fontaine, the French fabulist. 
On the fountain front are bas-reliefs from some of 
the fables. One is the stork’s feast to the wolf, and 
at the side of the fountain is the device Vibert has 
adopted from one of La Fontaine’s fables—‘‘ Tra- 
vaillez, prenez de la peine.”—Miss Brewster, Rome, 


October, 1877. 
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THE LAST MESSAGE.OF SUMMER. 










Tue dandelion’s last, pale lamp is lit 
In lowly places where field-daisies blow ; 
Over the wind-blown drifts of yarrow snow, 

In yellow clouds, the wild canaries flit,— 
























































A farewell lilting thro’ their softened notes. I 
High in the faint blue ether swims the sun ; th 

The sweet-pea pods are bursting, one by one; av 

The bees cling, drunken, to the poppies’ throats, uy 
And oh! the winds are low among the ferns. tu 
A golden mist is sifting from the pines, in 

And grapes are pregnant with their stirring wines ; th 

But in the womb of summer sleeps the spring. eit 
And one lark sings where yonder maple burns, er 
“Another year another hope, will bring!” ca 
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Tuovu art a coy and winning maid indeed! 
Fierce Summer wooes thee; but my dear, beware! ort 
His love is warm, but ah! ’tis swift to speed, a 
And soon will scorch and fade a maiden fair! Vo 
Ah! trust,him not, though bright the lovelight shines! ps 
Retreat, and hide beneath the laden vines. cari 
Thou art a bright and lovely maid, forsooth! this 
The pensive Autumn wooes thee with his fruits, sree 
But trust him not! He soon will chill thy youth, rie 
As blighting frosts destroy the tender shoots. aa 
Then listen not, though softly he may sigh, poor 
His love will only make thee droop and die = 

y P ° its ¢ 

Sweet maiden fair, I’ve warned thee of these two, of t 
Who lay their tender offerings at thy feet. — 
Beware, when burning Summer comes to woo! forn 
Beware, though Autumn’s voice is low and sweet ! — 
Ah! trust them not! Oh, trust but me alone! a 
Fair maid, I fain would make thee all my own. pee: 






Alfred I. Townsend. 
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PAINTING A YOSEMITE PANORAMA. 


Ir was during the third year of my 
residence in the Yosemite Valley that 
I determined upon a foot-trip to some of 
the old original view-points whence this 
awe-inspiring landscape formerly burst 
upon the vision of those who were for- 
tunate enough to visit the great valley 
in its pioneer times, and who received 
their first impressions of its glories from 
either “ First View-Point,” ‘“ Best Gen- 
eral View-Point,” or from what later be- 
came world-famous, though long since 
abandoned by tourist travel, the immor- 
tal “ Old Inspiration Point.” 

Early one morning in July, 1883, 
armed with a sketch-book and a pencil 
or two, I found myself at the point 
where the present stage road and the 
old Mariposa trail diverge, and with the 
rattle of departing wheels sounding 
cheerily in the clear morning air, I be- 
took myself to my exploring trip. I had 
in the three years become thoroughly 
well acquainted with the old Yosemite 
pioneers, who had either been guides, 
drivers, and handy men of all work 
around the quaint and cosy hotels that 
lent so much of charm to the old-time 
Yosemite, or, as small merchants, had 
derived an insecure living from the pre- 
carious and slender travel that came to 
this wonder-spot of California, as much 
from curiosity as any other motive ; and 
I had learned enough from their con- 
versations regarding older times, when 
the travel reached the valley by trail, to 
desire keenly the privilege of beholding 
its crags and castellated walls from some 
of the view-points that had, I was often 
assured, been so deservedly famous in 
former times. So, upon this July morn- 
ing of happy memory, I found myself 
alone at the foot of a long and steep 
hill, whose wearisome ascent I have 
very often made reluctant acquaintance 


with since, but which I was now for the 
first time resolutely, albeit somewhat 
breathlessly, ascending. 

No better proof of the glorious mag- 
nificence of the Sierra belt of forest in 
California can be given than the con- 
stantly recurring and fervid eulogiums 
of so many writers of greater or less 
eminence. Fortunately, so far only the 
confines, the outskirts of its mighty and 
fragrant depths, which give vigor and 
life elements to the entire State and its 
varied industries, have been seriously 
attacked by the ax of the lumberman ; 
and as yet but little of its embowered 
glades, its magnificent and cool retreats, 
has been converted into ill-earned and 
worse-squandered coin, to fill the greedy 
pockets of any of the Jason Newcome 
breed, existing by the inscrutable and 
unsearchable wisdom of an all-patient 
Providence, at this time of grace and 
enlightenment —the latter end of the 
nineteenth century. Let us hope that 
still another century may pass over, 
and yet this forest, undisturbed and un- 
molested by these bands of human lo- 
custs, whose energies are bent upon de- 
stroying and not upon upbuilding, may 
give theme for as many praise-offerings 
as the best of our times have ever 
offered. 

Upon this morning I could feel, to an 
unspeakable degree, all of the keen de- 
light of that forest beauty which has 
made Cooper and Thoreau, the most 
eminent of our botanists, with our great- 
est journalists and divines, so eloquent 
upon the Sierra woods. The aromatic 
fragrance of the sugar pines and firs, 
the faint rustle of the leaves of the 
mountain aspen, the delicate coloring 
and tracery of the exquisite under- 
growth, its gorgeous flower-forms redo- 
lent with delicate perfumes, made ex- 
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istence in their midst a delight. The 
small rills that occasionally were met 
with crossing the trail, pouring forth 
with joyous music the coolest and most 
delicious of waters, whose surfaces, 
where they expanded into miniature 
pools in the shade of some overhanging 
bush, were covered with flotillas of dart- 
ing “skippers,” were the final accents 
to fill up a perfect experience of pure 
delight in out-door life. The deliciously 
fragrant azalea—pure white, with its 
pale-yellow center and swaying petals — 
was, at this elevation above the sea, in 
full bloom, though some time before 
out of flower in the valley nearly three 
thousand feet below. Gorgeous tiger 
lilies were also in triumphant bioom 
near all the larger water courses. Oc- 
casionally a fast-dying snow-plant could 
be seen ; and in fact, all the leafage and 
greenery of this high-forest landscape 
was in joyous and exultant blossom. 
Always beyond, and in the deep, 
solemn profound below, rose from out 
of the obscurity and dark bluish-purple 
shadow, the towering summits of those 
Yosemite monoliths whose features have 
been such familiar friends to me for so 
many years since. From between the 
somber-shadowed and rich deep-green 
foliaged conifers directly in front, yet 
fading away into purplish obscurity be- 
low,as their ranks and masses descended 
the mountain slopes to meet with their 
gigantic brethren in the valley beneath, 
stood, grandly sculptured against the 
most pellucid of gray-blue skies, the 
towering summits of the Cathedral 
Rocks; their giant crowns graced and 
refined by the clusters and single trees 
of the pine and cedar species, whose 
delicate forms and faint cobweb-like 
branchings and traceries cut sharply 
against the grayer masses beyond. Sol- 
emnly grand, and dominant in the dis- 
tance, towered above all of its fellows 
in sight, Tissaack, the Half Dome, 
faint, ashen, and pale, yet cut against 
the morning air as clearly as if its edges 
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were of glass. Others of the grand 
masses, whose united groupings form 
this exalted rock temple, were constant- 
ly seen in whole or in part, in transient 
glimpses through the trees, as I slowly 
toiled ever up, sometimes nearer to the 
edges of the vast chasm, and again far- 
ther away into the woods that fringe its 
slopes and walls. 

I had but an ill-defined idea of where 
“Old Inspiration Point” really was. 
Owing to the increasing heat of the 
summer sun, perspiration point had al- 
ready been reached and recognized. I 
was not aware at that time that Inspira- 
tion Point lay a little upon one side of 
the regular trail, and so passed it, with 
but a vague sensation that everything 
in sight and in front of me was awfully 
grand. A short distance farther ahead, 
and the uprearing formations began 
surely to attest that I was reaching an 
entirely new ground, and one of great 
elevation. Ina like manner I also passed 
the old “ Best General View-Point.” I 
had desired to experience the novelty 
of coming upon these old-time views 
without any previous coaching or in- 
formation whereby I might be able to 
recognize their vicinity beforehand, but 
this desire defeated its own object bv 
leaving me in ignorance of the proper 
manner in which to find them out. 

Still enjoying the forest walk where 
it was not all climb, I went ahead until 
I was conscious that the ground had 
come almost to a level, and I surely had 
reached the summit —the valley rim. 
Shortly after I came upon a little open 
glade, or “ flat,’— in the mountain ver- 
nacular, — surrounded almost complete- 
ly by a growth, mainly of the various 
species of firand cedar. Through this 
flat wound and sung a fine brook, crossed 
by the trail, which took an abrupt turn 
to the right, up a long, steep hill, and 
directly away from the valley. I now 
knew that I had unconsciously passed 
all the points I desired to see, and was 
at the foot of that long rise of hill-trail 
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that led directly to Peregoy’s —a way 
station formerly between the valley and 
Mariposa town. 

Feeling somewhat discouraged at my 
ill success, I sat down by the stream 
and tried to console myself with a 
lunch. This not bringing the desired 
solace, I determined to go on an addi- 
tional exploring expedition through the 
_ woods directly to the left, the openness 

of which, together with the gently de- 
scending slope of the ground, assured 
me that the valley’s edge could not be 
far away in that direction. Some ten 
minutes’ walk towards the north brought 
me again within occasional view of fa- 
miliar Yosemite features, and shortly 
after, coming out from the cover of the 
forest, I stood upon a ragged and sheer 
precipice, and gazed down, beyond, and 
far away, upon the most awful and ter- 
rific sweep of sublimity that ever my 
eyes had beheld. 

It was a little after the noon hour. 
No sound save the occasional harsh but 
good-natured note of the blue jay or the 
tapping of the woodpecker had been 
heard during my tramp through the 
woods. Here all was mute. It was the 
silence of Egyptian Thebes or Memphis, 
but with their grandeur of column and 
temple completely annihilated. Before 
me was a propylon of such tremendous 
awfulness as utterly to paralyze the 
grandest conceptions of man. 

At my left rose in its unapproachable 
majesty, mighty Tutockanula, — the 
great chief,—the E] Capitan. Following 
its dome-like summit towards the north 
and west, the wall gradually became less 
vertical, until it was a shattered mass of 
granite debris, sprinkled all over with 
trees and shrubbery too far beyond and 
below for their individual forms to be 
recognizable. Directly opposite to the 
kK] Capitan rose the massive yet elegant 
forms of the great Cathedral group, over 
whose wall from a V-shaped ravine fell, 
in a gracefully swaying and pendulous 
mass of spray and vapor, the Bridal 
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Veil Fall. This wall terminated far be- 
low me, in what is locally known as the 
“leaning tower,” whose face has an 
overhanging inclination of some two 
hundred feet in a vertical height of 
about two thousand. Beyond were all 
of the well-known rock features of the 
valley. The Three Brothers, Eagle 
Point, the North Dome, Mt. Watkins, 
Clouds’ Rest, the Half Dome, Sentinel 
Dome, and beyond all the faint outlines 
of the higher Sierra. With the excep- 
tion of the Bridal Veil,anc the thin 
white thread of the Ribbon Fall, which 
plunges downward some twenty-three 
hundred feet in one sheer leap a little 
to the westward of the E] Capitan, none 
of the other waterfalls of the valley 
were in sight from any of the points of 
view that I had undertaken to find. But 
it was the tremendous uprising of these 
Titanic masses from the great abyss be- 
low that made the view one of such 
awful sublimity ; and it was here for the 
first time that I fully realized the vast 
expanse, the noble area, of Yosemite, as 
well as its great vertical height. The 
sense of all-around largeness was here 
more readily understood and acknowl- 
edged than from any point from which 
I had ever before seen the great gorge ; 
and it was readily perceivable how in- 
significant the actual valley portion of 
Yosemite was, compared with its im- 
mense rock surroundings. 

In the depths below the great trees 
were dwarfed into mere slips of growing 
conifers,— yellow pines, six and seven 
feet in diameter and nearly two hundred 
feet high, looking not that number of 
inches. The Bridal Veil meadow, which 
has some thirty or more acres of com- 
paratively open space, from this eleva- 
tion did not appear to be larger than an 
ordinary old-fashioned round center- 
table ; while its fringe of willows looked 
scarcely larger, when viewed as individ- 
uals, than small-sized sprouts. The sub- 
dued and grayish green of the valley 
and surrounding heights was a delight- 
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ful color vision ; while above all rose on 
either hand the great heights, nearly 
vertical, and of a wan and ghost-like 
grayish white, exquisitely ribbed, mot- 
tled, and banded, with reddish gray and 
delicate lavender-purple shadows, im- 
possible of description, either by word 
or color painting. These shadows were 
constantly paling and lessening in color, 
until, in the extreme distance, Clouds’ 
Rest and the Half Dome were of such 
a delicate and sky-like blue in their 
shadowed portions as to appear almost 
as unsubstantial as cloud itself, and to 
float in air. 

The far-off Sierra summits were with 
difficulty discerned, and their occasional 
patches of snow appeared as airy as the 
little faint cloud-flecks that floated over 
them. But afew feet in front of me was 
a sheer down-plunge of three thousand 
feet into the faint and hazy abyss be- 
low. The windings of the Merced River 
were displayed as upon a map, and at 
this height all of its depths, shallows, 
and sand-bars, were readily made out. 

Who shall describe the effect of this 
grand picture as a whole upon the mind, 
—the sense of the awfulness, the super- 
lative immensity of all of this grouping 
of Titans, spiritual in their whiteness, 
and with that indescribable envelope of 
haze so purely Californian wrapping 
them round about? Who shall compre- 
hend the fascination of gazing into the 
terrific depths below, by the bald and 
unsatisfactory assistance of a second- 
hand description, let it be never so elo- 
quent? Who shall realize the beauty, 
through all of this sublimity, of the sway- 
ing from side to side at irregular inter- 
vals, its mass separated into thread-like 
filaments, and again into spear-points, 
ever majestically wheeling, rather than 
plunging downwards, of the Bridal Veil 
Fall, dropping a shadowed mass of water 
into a greater depth of purple shadow 
from the wall over which it plunges ? 
From this altitude it seems as if one 
could easily spring downwards into the 


little pool at the head of this fall, and 
upon the very edge from which it takes 
its awful leap. Yet from here its height 
seems insignificant, while its voice is 
subdued into the gentlest of musical 
whispers. 

All about us is stillness; stillness so 
profound that to call it deathlike would 
excite only a smile, were the word used 
when one is upon the spot. It is a 
stillness more resembling that exalted 
silence the spirit must feel when soar- 
ing through space in the ever-light of 
eternal day. To describe the light in 
its mellowness, its refreshing sensation 
of color-coolness upon the eye, and of 
contented and dreamy languor upon the 
mind, is to approach so closely to the 
confines of the impossible that I, for one, 
forbear. 

Here I sat, or rather lay, enthralled 
for hours; listening, now to the faint 
murmuring of the fall far below, and 
again to the gentle and mournful sigh- 
ing of the faintest of breezes through 
the pine trees near at hand, and thought 
that God’s music, like his painting and 
his sculpture, which were so lavishly 
displayed before me, was in a like meas- 
ure exalted above the grandest efforts 
of the noblest of mortal masters; and in 
years after have I learned to love their 
music not less that I love Nature’s still 
more. 

The lengthening of the shadows upon 
my left hand began to warn me of the 
necessity of breaking the fascinating 
spell that held me, as I had a foot-trip 
of nearly twenty miles to make to reach 
my home at Barnard’s Hotel. Slowly 
over the northern walls of the valley and 
creeping along its floor, the deep blue- 
purple shadows foretold the approach of 
night. 

Then the great point upon which I 
stood, and which abutted far out into the 
valley, began to cast its dark shadow 
across the depths below towards the 
Bridal Veil Fall, and in a little time it 
had reached the wall over which the 
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water pours, and began its upward climb 
along its face. For this I had waited, and 
now at the commingling of the shadow 
and the brilliant sunlight upon the fall 
shone forth its wonderful tiara, that ex- 
quisite segment of rainbow whose pris- 
matic arch has been the theme of won- 
der and delight to all of this world’s 
people who have been fortunate enough 
to behold it. 

Reluctantly I turned homeward, feel- 
ing that I was leaving the most won- 
derful view that I should probably be- 
hold on earth, and arrived at my hotel 
after a most wearisome tramp at about 
11 o'clock that night. 


From that time it becamea cherished 
desire with me to try to show to at least 
a portion of the world, in however faint 
a degree, some of the grandeur and 
beauty which I had that day seen. It 
was not probable that at any time in 
the near future from my single descrip- 
tion money would be spent to make 
this point one of the view attractions 
of Yosemite, for, unfortunately, those 
having the destinies of the Valley un- 
der their control were more interested 
in the commercial Yosemite than the 
picturesque one. And that is also the 
condition of today. As a consequence, 
in direct accordance with a long-ago 
prophecy of Prof. J. D. Whitney, no 
money is spent for Yosemite improve- 
ment that cannot be made directly re- 
munerative to those most interested in 
getting immediate pecuniary returns 
from its outlay. So, knowing that the 
future of the Valley would be to drift 
into comparative obscurity until its fort- 
unes could be placed under the control 
of wiser and more unselfish rulers, I 
decided that the only comprehensive 
way in which to show, either this view 
or in fact any other view of the Valley 
which should be at all in touch with its 
vastness of scale, or could in any degree 
give the faintest idea of its immensity, 
was to attempt it upon cyclopean pro- 
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portions ,or in other words, to adopt the 
cycloramic principle. 

But cycloramas cost money, and to 
paint Yosemite upon a scale of fifty feet 
in width by nearly four hundred feet in 
length meant the outlay of a small fort- 
une,— more especially if the work was 
to be of excellence sufficient to make it 
of any value as an artistic production. 
Unavoidable circumstances made it im- 
possible for me to engage in an enter- 
terprise of such magnitude for nearly 
ten years after having first seen this 
sublime sight. One or two languid at- 
tempts upon my part were unsuccessful, 
owing mainly to the reluctance of Cali- 
fornia capital of late years to enter into 
any enterprise in which its traditional 
timidity could scent the faintest pres- 
ence of a risk; and again owing. to the 
impossibility of coming to anything like 
a reasonable agreement with other par- 
ties. However, the year 1892 saw a 
company of gentlemen formed who were 
thoroughly impressed with the feasibil- 
ity of the idea, and willing to push it to 
completion in accordance with the de- 
signs I had formulated ; and after but a 
short delay the present undertaking was 
fully launched in the city of Stockton. 
All the formalities of organization, etc., 
having been gone through with, the 2d 
day of September, 1892, found me up- 
on the road to my old home in Yosemite, 
to carry out, if possible, my long-cher- 
ished idea. 

My last visit to this point had been 
made in August, 1887. Now, early in 
September, with full equipment for a 
a long siege of sketching, a camp 
was made in the little flat where I had 
in 1883 first sat down in a despondent 
mood at having passed unnoticed the 
old Inspiration Point. This flat is 
entirely surrounded and shut in by a 
dense and tall growth, mainly of fir, 
and was on three sides in the very 
heart of the Sierra forest, albeit that 
upon its north side it was less than one 
fifth of a mile from the edge of the val- 
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ley, or not over ten minutes’ walk at 
farthest. A great bed of fir boughs fully 
a foot deep was made, and upon this our 
heavy rolls of blankets were spread. Of 
blankets we had great store, for here, at 
an altitude of between seven and eight 
thousand feet above the sea, the nights 
are always very cold, and almost always 
frosty after August. Our limited cook- 
ing was done over a camp fire, and for 
this we had plenty of fallen timber lying 
about. 

In less than one hour after reaching 
our camp ground I was out at the view 
point for the first time in over five years. 
I found all the marks of my last sketch- 
ing visit plainly discernible, and every- 
thing appeared as though no one had 
visited the spot since that time. After 
enjoying again the rare spectacle before 
me with all the pleasure of former vis- 
its,— though in the interval I had seen 
and studied the still grander wonders of 
the colossal King’s River Carion, and 
beheld the tremendous sweep of the 
highest Sierra which overshadows it, 
and spreads out before the overwhelmed 
vision for some fifty miles from north 
to south in one unbroken line,— I again 
sought the camp, as it was growing near 
to nightfall. 

The solemnity of the long nights 
spent under the canopy of the heavens 
alone, when the sky is only less black 
than the great tree phantoms which rise 
up like giant sentinels on all sides, the 
“eager and nipping air” that is all 
around, the steady and brilliant light of 
the stars overhead, give a sense of 
strangeness and loneliness during the 
first few nights of camping out in these 
great and solemn woods that is hardly 
inviting. I had had several such expe- 
riences before, in the course of the many 
years which I had spent in the Sierra, 
yet I never before had had so lonely a 
camp. We named it very appropriately 
Camp Dismal. 

I would lie for hours in the night and 
gaze up and around at the sky, the stars, 


and the great firs. Nota breath of air 
could be detected. A continual prowl- 
ing was going on around our camp by 
some kind or kinds of wild animals, and 
this continued to increase to such an ex- 
tent that finally we kept great fires go- 
ing all night on our camp-ground and 
then felt more secure. There weremany 
of the lesser of the black and brown bear 
species about, and mountain lions were 
known to be around the edges of the 
valley. Wildcats were not rare, and it 
was not unlikely these which we heard. 
The hoot of owls was the only uttered 
sound heard in the night here, and both 
by day and night the stillness was aw- 
ful. 

My sketching was finally completed, 
and upon the last evening of my stay in 
camp I went out on the point to enjoy 
a last look at sunset. 

The valley depths were enshrouded in 
the gloom of night, scarcely any of the 
details of the valley below were percep- 
tible. Out of their deep blue-purple 
shades rose the El] Capitan and Cathe- 
dral Rocks, of a lighter and warmer 
purple, growing into a pale rose-violet 
at their summits. The distance was a 
palpitating mass of cool bluish-gray 
tints, surmounted by a paler rose tone 
of great beauty. The sky was a per- 
fectly clear and cloudless field of cool 
blue, inclining to gray. The effect of 
the whole was supremely grand; the 
mountains coming up out of the night 
to reflect back the rose glow of the set- 
ting sun, while the Bridal Veil Fall 
swayed and played about, of a brighter 
violet hue. It was a most grand and 
gorgeous sight, and its impression will 
remain with me unfading. 

Having secured all the necessary ma- 
terial, a few days later I left the Yosem- 
ite. Upon arriving in San Francisco, 
our first energies were bent upon secur- 
ing a proper building in which to carry 
out the design.- After some delay, the 
panorama building at the corner of 
Tenth and Market streets was obtained. 
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CANVAS AND CENTRAL POINT, 


A long search showed that there was 
not enough of cotton duck of any one 
width or weight in available stock in our 
great seaport of San Francisco to make 
the stretch of canvas desired to do our 
work upon, and we were forced to begin 
sewing and cutting with what was ob- 
tainable, and trust to luck to renew the 
supply before we had exhausted what 
was at hand. 

As a commentary on the deplorable 
stagnation in business which is prevalent 
among us, and has been so long, inas- 
much as its principal reason is an open 
secret to all Californians, this scarcity 
of one of the principal needs of a sea- 
port city points its own moral, and to 
the active-minded at once suggests a 
remedy. 

The canvas was finally secured, and is 
of a serviceable and strong quality of 
cotton sail-duck. It is, for the greater 
part, made up in strips of ten feet wide 
and fifty feet long, with a strong rein- 
force of canvas a foot in width turned 
over at the top and hemmed down. At 
intervals of one foot brass grommets, or 
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anoraima. 


FROM TOP OF GREAT STAGING. 


“eyes,” are inserted all along the upper 
edge, and through these are driven the 
nails which secure the cloth to its sup- 
port above, or “jack stay,” as a sailor 
would term it. The canvas is again 
nailed at intervals between these eyes, 
and the need of nicety and care in this 
operation will readily be understood, 
when the reader is informed that this 
cloth weighed when delivered to us “in 
the white,” or before any painting was 
done upon it, two tons. We have, at 
this time. used nearly three tons of color 
upon it, and this five tons weight de- 
pends entirely upon these nails for its 
support. 

The canvas took us a week to stretch 
and hang, and its dimensions are fifty 
feet in width, or height, and 380 feet in 
length. Cotton was chosen in prefer- 
ence to linen, because of its greater 
insensibility to atmospheric changes ; 
linen shrinking or stretching greatly, 
in proportion as the weather is moist 
or dry. 

After the long and tedious job of siz- 
ing and ground coloring was laid came 
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the nice affair of transcribing the design 
in outline. It is possible, and very 
profitable as well as accurate, to use 
the magic lantern in this operation, and 
thus save a great amount of perplexing 
labor, but not having the proper appli- 


WORKING ON THE CANVAS 
ances among us, this had to be aban- 
doned, and the old-time method of laying 
off the work in squares returned to. 
The panorama is laid out in eight sec- 
tions, and each section is again subdi- 
vided into lesser spaces of three feet 


square. There were nearly two thou- 
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sand of such squares needed to complete 
the design. The plan was first drawn 
on a scale of one inch to three feet, and 
each of the lesser squares numbered 
The outlines found in the lesser squares 
were to be repeated as accurately as 
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possible in the larger squares of the 


corresponding number. As a conse- 
quence, when all the corresponding 
lines were found in the large squares 
upon the great canvas that had been 
previously carefully drawn and correct- 
ed upon the lesser paper diagram, a 
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complete tracing of the leading outlines 
of the Yosemite Valley, as seen from 
the point chosen to illustrate, was dis- 
covered drawn with almost photographic 
accuracy. The charcoal lines were se- 
cured by going over them with a dark 
oil paint, to guard against erasure, after 
which the more serious work of real 
coloring was begun. 

First a blue coloring was laid all 
around the top of the canvas for about 
ten feet in width, and then rude mix- 
tures, partly to meet the color of the 
objects as they appear in nature, were 
laid on. After this dead coloring was 
finished, came the real and earnest work 
of carrying the resemblance as close to 
the key of nature as the ability of the 
artists could accomplish ; of the success 
of this achievement the public may in 
the future be the judges. 

In working before so large a space it 
is necessary to have convenient and safe 
stagings. On the ground of our build- 
ing is laid a track, having a gauge of 
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some nine feet, and upon street-car 
trucks is built a staging of some forty 
feet in height, having platforins so ar 
ranged as not to place each other in 
shadow, and at convenient intervals 
apart for working from the top to the 
bottom of the canvas. There are two 
such traveling skeleton towers at pres- 
ent in use with us, one of them moving 
upon six trucks, and having a length ot 
some seventy-five feet, and built in a 
curve, to meet the curving of the track, 
having its platforms, of some ten feet 
square, arranged in a series of great 
steps above each other. The second one 
is oualies and lighter, and has a series 
of platforms arranged on alternate sides 
of a pyramidal structure. A third “car” 
is also pyramidal in form, and has but 
one movable platform, rising or lower- 
ing along its sharply inclined plane bya 
tackle and a counterweight, on the ele- 
vator principle. The artist using this 
car can raise and lower himself at will, 
with but little effort. The whole de- 
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STAGE NO 


signing of the three cars was mainly 
done by Mr. Ashley, one of the mem- 
bers of the company; and as painting 
devices for panoramic work, they are 
unique and ingenious to a degree, being 
also totally different from any hereto- 
fore employed on similar work, as they 
are superior to them in practical design. 

The labor upon the Yosemite Pano- 
rama is also severer than that upon most 
undertakings of this nature ; for usually 
the designing and drawing, of battle 
pieces especially, does not extend far- 
ther than half the height of the canvas, 


2, FORTY FEET HIGH, 


anorama. 


FROM CENTRAL POINT, 


the balance being usually devoted to 
sky of the simplest tints and character ; 
whereas, upon the Yosemite the entire 
canvas being portraiture to within some 
nine feet of the top, the detail painting 
is enormous. Most of the great leading 
portrait lines, lights, and shadows, are 
reproduced with a faithfulness and ac- 
curacy that is surprising. All of the 
large masses of granite in the fore- 
ground are portrait studies as well. This 
portion of the work is very difficult, for 
the painted granite must match the real 
Yosemite material with a nicety which, 
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if possible, shall make the painted im- 
itation not distinguishable from the real 
material at one’s feet. The colors used 


upon the work at this its finishing time 
were all ground to order for this paint- 
ing in New York, and some of the lakes, 
blues, and oranges, were very expensive. 

One of the most serious objections 
to the use of linen canvas, aside from 
its heavy cost, is the great swelling of 
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the material in the center all the way 
around. For example, a linen canvas 
which hangs at a distance of three feet 
from the wall at top and bottom will be 
six or more feet away from it in the 
middle, beilying out in a great curve 
like a sail swollen by the wind; with 
cotton this annoyance is not felt. The 
Yosemite canvas has a curve of less 
than eighteen inches about sixteen feet 
down from the top, from thence hang: 
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ing almost perpendicularly, with a con- 
stant tendency finally to stretch out all 
of the curvature entirely. 

Under its accumulating load of color 
our canvas has twice had to be taken 
up at the bottom, each time about a 
foot, so, if let out now to its full length 
it would be fifty-two feet wide instead 
of fifty feet, as when first delivered to 
us, having stretched to that extent in 
working. Around the bottom is an iron 
gaspipe hoop of one and three-quarters 
inches in diameter. This alone weighs 
nearly one thousand pounds, so that at 
present there is depending, from the 
nails and grommets above, a weight of 
nearly eleven thousand pounds, or five 
and one-half tons. 

The foreground of this gigantic pict- 
ure, which is to be truly its finishing 
touch done in the real material, will be 
different from the conventional plat- 
form of the usual panorama, inasmuch 
as it will be produced with granite bowl- 
ders and sand of the Yosemite quality, 
and the spectator will stand upon the 
real Yosemite soil and rock when gaz- 
ing into the artificial abyss below. All 
of the shrubbery and tree forms will 
also be of the varieties found at the 
point from which the view is taken. No 
pains have been spared to have the 
final result as realistic as it can possibly 
be made, on the maxim that the ideal 
panorama should be a chef d’auvre ot 
realism, its great scale preventing all 
of the artistic coquetries that the mod- 
ern master of technique loves to display 
on his “twenty-thirties”’ more or less. 
Query—Is the art of the future to be 
of the brush or the brain? From pres- 
ent indications it must either be of one 
or the other. A combination of both 
would be as fatal to its precocious pos- 
sessor as a surfeit of goodness is to the 
model child of the Sunday-school bi 
ographies. 

The panoramic scale is also too great 
to admit of any artistic signatures; or, 
in other words, the greatest of abilities 
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are doomed to be swallowed up in their 
own work, and their performance to 
stand out like nature, but in a hum- 
ble way, masterless, as a spontaneous 
growth in color of the design attempt- 
ed. This also is owing to the scale be- 
ing so great as to make impossible any 
display of the artist’s favorite technical 
methods. When all is finished, the sys- 
tem of lighting supplies an illusion of 
realism which lends to works of this 
character, when they are well done, a 
resemblance to out-door nature at times 
startling. 

Great assistance has been lent to me 
in this undertaking, as far as it has pro- 
gressed at this time, by the intelligent 
appreciation and able handling of my 
mottf by Messrs. Von Perbandt, Bloom- 
er, Peixotto, Valencia, and Pages; and 
much of the enjoyment which possibly 
may in the future be experienced in the 
presence of the result will be due to the 
artistic faithfulness with which, in their 
portions of the present work, they have 
rendered my design. 


Not the least of the possible causes of 
gratification which we and our friends 
may have later on in connection with 
this undertaking, is the fact that ‘it is 
all local,—all Californian. It represents 
the most widely known of our scenic 
attractions, and one of the most famous 
spots on the face of the globe. We 
hope it will, when finished, represent it 
worthily and ina manner that may make 
our State as well as ourselves proud of 
its achievement. It is produced entirely 
by California talent, and is the only en- 
terprise of its kind, as far as I know, 
that has ever been attempted west of 
the Mississippi. 


In conclusion, I may say that for fif- 
teen years it has been my rare good for- 
tune,—having a deep affection for na- 
ture’s efforts of this description,—to be 
able to gaze on and study the Yosemite 
at all times and in all moods, in sun- 
shine and in storm, from the dizziest of 
heights and from what was formerly its 
unrivaled sweeps of meadow and river 
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reaches, until they were improved out 
of all resemblance to themselves as 
they came from the hand of God. The 
Valley was my home until its constantly 
narrowing management made it impos- 
sible from my point of view for me to 
remain there longer. The present work 
upon which I am engaged is tomea 
labor of affection ; and if it can, at its 
close, be brought to resemble, even in a 
slight degree, but a fraction of the maj- 
esty and glory it would represent, then 
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will my highest artistic ambition in this 
direction be achieved, and my desire so 
long cherished to let at least a portion 
of the world see at second hand, inas- 
much as they can scarcely hope to see 
the original Yosemite in its magnif- 
icence, a faint transcript though it may 
be, of that great Valley of Rasselas 
which has so long been home to me and 
in which will ever be centered so many 
of or most cherished remembrances 
and affections. 

C. D. Robinson. 
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THE other day while sunning myself 
lazily on the beach, and thinking. of how 
much more comfort old folks would find 
in life if rheumatism had never been in- 
vented, a little five-year-old urchin, who 
was constructing a miniature reservoir 
in the sand near by, said that which 
promptly changed the current of my 
thought. 

The boy, being dissatisfied with his 
companion’s arrangement of the waste 
gate to said reservoir, had called out to 
him somewhat sharply :— 

“ All right, Willie ; that’s your ditch. 
[’ll make a new ditch over here, and it 
shall be all my own.” 

Bless my soul, thought I, if history 
isn’t repeating itself again. Why, that’s 
the very thing we boys did in old Tuol- 
umne that time we all got mad,— we 
built a new ditch, all our own! A mil- 
lion dollar ditch it was, too, if unreward- 
ed labor be allowed a place in the grand 
total; and we also just about used up 
(some spelt it “ wasted”’) a year doing it. 

Don’t call on me for figures, please, as 
to its length or breadth or depth ; those 
things have all escaped me. Nor do I 
think that any man who worked on it 
could correctly state its length, or at 
least no nearér to it than a few miles, 
more or less. Why, even at the time we 
gave that subject not one single thought, 
probably because it is not customary to 
attempt to measure a genuine, whole- 
souled mad with a yard-stick. 

Labor at four dollars per day and wa- 
ter at six was what started the circus. 
Don’t you remember when Jim sounded 
the keynote of that campaign? We boys 
all called him Jim. Of course I mean the 
Hon. James W. Coffroth,— peace to his 
memory. Said he on the occasion I al- 
lude to :— 

“They make you pay six dollars for a 
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tom stream, but only pay you four for a 
long, slavish day’s labor. In the name 
of God, using the word with all due rev- 
erence, I protest against this extortion. 
Their scantily measured stream of water 
is zo¢ worth more than your flesh and 
blood.” 

But our matchless leader never for a 
moment forgot the inflammable nature 
of the material he had to deal with, and 
hence he carefully hedged in all the ad- 
vice he gave us with a high, bristling 
barrier of Law and Order growth. And 
thus it came about that even before we 
realized to what end his words on this. 
subject were tending, we found ourselves 
pledged in honor to stand true guard 
against molestation oyer the property of 
the old company while the new ditch 
was being constructed. 

After atime, and before our intentions 
had crystalized into acts, the heavy stock- 
holders in Sacramento were made to 
understand that the miners were talking 
ugly, and that possibly mischief was 
brewing; but they utterly failed to assim- 
ilate the extent of the threatened dan- 
ger. Five per cent monthly dividends 
right along on their water stock was sat- 
isfactory to them, and they did not think 
a change was absolutely necessary ; so 
they dismissed the subject from their 
thoughts by telegraphing back a costly 
little joke in these words,— 

“ Let ’em rip.” 

That was the spark that fired the train, 
and the boys at once proceeded to do 
some responsible ripping. They ripped 
a great big hole in certain money sacks, 
which spoiled their after usefulness as 
a receptacle for the six-dollar-a-day idea, 

And hopelessly impoverished them- 
selves and the country at the same time, 
eh? Well, yes, rather so; but that is 
part of another story. 
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Acting on the principle that fire is 
the most effective weapon with which to 
fight his Satanic Majesty, we decided to 
fight the Tuolumne County Water Com- 
pany with water; and we would have 
nought to do with any little trifling rills 
like the South Fork, from which source 
the old company drew its supplies. We 
would go on to the Middle Fork of the 
Stanislaus, and no series of expensive 
reservoirs would then be needed to keep 
our mammoth new ditch filled with 
water every day and night of the year. 

The employees of the old company, 
now having considerable leisure time 
on their hands, whiled it away in talk 
which was little more than a species of 
whistling to keep their courage up. One 
of them, when exchanging pleasantries 
one morning with my partner, asserted 
quite positively, and with strong empha- 
sis, that all the gold in the ground would 
rot before it was mined out with four- 
dollar water ;— to which the answer was 
made that the miners would see to it 
that it at least had a splendid chance to 
rot. 

Presently, however, the trustees be. 
came a trifle nervous over the probable 
outcome, and they no doubt communi- 
cated their fears to the Sacramento jok- 
ers; and those worthies, whom some of 
us knew right well, and knowing could 
not but like, if our interests did clash, 
decided upon taking a short excursion 
on the back track, as it were, and that 
too at once. So one morning withouta 
word of warning, and greatly to our sur- 
prise of course, we found that mining 
district liberally placarded with printed 
notices, bearing the signature of the T. 
C. W. Co., which ran about like this, if 
not in these exact words :— 

From and after this date, the price of water per 
tom stream shall be four dollars per day, and no 
more. 

This was certainly a great victory for 
the gray-shirt brigade, but the conces- 
sion was too long in coming to effect 
any change whatever in our plans. Ship- 





ments of gold dust now virtually ceased, 
sales of water gradually dwindled down 
to almost nothing, and a silence as of 
death settled upon our erstwhile busy 
mining camps. 

Much like a graveyard too, in very 
truth, did those mines appear, for the 
printers furnished paper imitation tomb- 
stones by the hundred, on which this 
legend showed in great defiant letters,— 

Sacred 
to the 
Memory 
of 
Six Dollars per Day. 

These notices, sanctioned by miners’ 
meeting resolutions, proved fully suffi- 
cient to protect all the claims on which 
they were posted. Even the Diggers, 
when prowling around borrowing a pan 
of dirt here and there on the sly, gave 
these mysterious placards a wide berth; 
a rumor, started on its travels for a pur- 
pose, finding credence with them, that 
even to be seen in the vicinity of a claim 
thus guarded would surely entail de- 
struction upon them: while the white 
hangers on of the camps, in popular es- 
timation an inferior grade of Indians, 
knew perfectly well that ¢#ey had no bus- 
iness there, if their aspirations tended 
towards a prolonged existence. 

The exodus to the hills which now 
ensued assumed such magnitude as to 
fill with wonder even those who took 
part in it, and could be best described 
by terming it a stampede. 

Day after day crowds of hurrying men, 
heavily loaded teams of every descrip- 
tion, and pack trains innumerable, 
thronged the mountain roads. And by 
the time organization had been perfect- 
ed and proper camps established, survey- 
ors had driven their stakes, and work 
commenced at once. : 

The most amazing thing connected 
with this gigantic undertaking (“the 
new ditch craze,” as some termed it,) 
was the fact that its success depended 
on the condition of the treasury to but 
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a limited extent. For not only did the 
men, as a rule, accept stock therein in 
payment for their labor, but in number- 
less instances they furnished their own 
supplies on the same basis, and frequent- 
ly opened out their purses when rumors 
reached them that they were cramped 
for funds at headquarters. With this 
feeling pervading the ranks, there could 
be no such word as failure. 

The magnitude of the task which they 
so resolutely faced can be but poorly 
portrayed by words. One needs to visit 
the ground they worked over to compre- 
hend it. The ditch they excavated a 
shovel full at a time was in proportions 
nothing less thana great canal. Saw- 
mills had to be erected to furnish the 
heavy planking and timbers that found 
place in the substantial flumes through 
which double teams oft trotted to and 
fro. Some of said flumes spanned im- 
mense mountain chasms, even to look 
down from which without being over- 
come with palsied terror called for the 


possession of practiced nerves ; while the 
tunnel which pierced the divide between 
the Middle and South Forks was of itself 
a herculean undertaking. 

The engineering accomplished on that 
“Upper Line,” as it was called, was in- 
deed a thing to marvel at, being at that 


time unique. Suspended by ropes at 
dizzy heights, men toiled week after 
week drilling holes in the perpendicular 
faces of giant cliffs, preparing for sup- 
ports for the great flume which was then 
safely to carry in mid air a river in vol- 
ume of swift, rushing water to their wait- 
ing claims, a score and more of mountain 
miles away. 

At last the time came when official 
announcement was made that the New 
Ditch was a fully completed fact ; and 
that on a certain day the waters of the 
Middle Fork would make their grand 
triumphant entry into the “ Gem of the 
Southern Mines,” as some one had chris- 
tened dear old Columbia; and that the 
miners of half a dozen counties would 
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be on hand to assist in the proper cele- 
bration of the great event. 

No hitch occurred in the arrangement, 
and the water arrived on time, escorted 
by an army the like of which never be- 
fore marched on this planet. In num- 
bers, it was entirely beyond computa- 
tion, while in enthusiasm and exultation 
it was but a unit. Banners waved gayly 
and music without stint sounded, yet 
not a sword dangled there anywhere, 
nor was a single bayonet to be seen ; 
but in the stead of death-dealing devices 
the men carried crowbars, and shovels, 
and picks, all held as proudly aloft as if 
they had been precious war trophies, 
won from opposing legions on fiercely 
contested fields; nor did they forget 
to keep their battered beanpots promi- 
nently in view; for after all said and 
done, it was really and truly baked beans 
which built the New Ditch. 

No home-marching, victorious army 
ever received a more heartfelt welcome 
than did these peaceful warriors, nor a 
more tumultuous one. Every one, men, 
women, and children, all seemed fairly 
beside themselves with joyous excite- 
ment. One deafening, unbroken 'thun- 
der of hurrahs sounded for hours along 
the line of march. From the doors of 
many humble wayside homes, women 
with tear-diamonded cheeks waved earn- 
est welcome, while now and again some 
little toddler would step upto the ranks 
full-handed, and in another moment be 
hurrying back, relieved of its burden, 
and yet jubilantly happy. Quite likely 
thetoothsome dainty just donated, which 
had been carefully prepared for the oc- 
casion, would have been to all the in- 
mates of that home a right royal and 
unaccustomed feast; but they thought 
not at all of this, but only of the fact, 
as I heard one happy little lass express 
it, that “A New Ditch man is eating it, 
and he said it tasted just splendid.” 

As they drew near, bakeshops and sa- 
loons were promptly turned inside out, 
bountiful preparations for marching 
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lunches having been made,'to sharpen 
the appetites of the men for the grand 
spread which was to follow. Without 
money and without price, was the rule 
for the day, so far as concerned refresh- 
ments. Barrels of mountain “]lemon- 
ade,” of every known variety and flavor, 
stood headless at the curbs, festooned 
with scores of dippers, which were in 
pretty constant use each time a tempo- 
rary halt was called. There should be 
at least one day in their lives when those 
mountain men need not perforce retire 
to their bunks feeling either hungry or 
thirsty. 

And what a merry and enjoyable, as 
well as a paying, game was that invented 
by my jolly friend whom I will here call 
Abraham I. Jacobs; whose “brother” 
in New York had two years previously 
been inveigled by their cheapness into 
shipping an auction lot of stovepipe hats 
of antique fashion to the California 
mines. 

Ike saw his chance on this occasion, 
as I imagine he did on most others, and 
it fired the enthusiasm of the crowd to 
a riotously noisy pitch when he distrib- 
uted that dead stock to the men in the 
ranks ; and every one agreed that the 
portion of the procession topped out 
with those glossy plugs was the banner 
division. 

My friend’s reward came swift and 
sure; he had to keep open store all night, 
so thronged was it with new customers, 


and by sunrise had sold nearly every- 
thing saleable on hand, and probably 
considerable that could not properly be 
so classified ; and in an unusual spasm 
of confidence he informed me that he had 
cleared several “tousan”’ per cent profit 
on his hats, just by giving them away. 

I think it was on this occasion when 
Tuolumne’s favorite son (which was 
Jim’s pet name) wrought the feelings of 
his auditors up to a state of frenzied 
excitement by the opening sentence of 
his great speech, 

Overcome apparently by the vastness 
of the throng, no word escaped him for a 
full minute, as with hands half upraised 
he gazed here and there upon the sur- 
ging sea of heads which surrounded him, 
to exclaim at last in thunder tones, 
“Where in the name of the Great Jeho- 
vah did you all come from ?” 


How comes this, I wonder ; did I not 
but this moment hear a little piping 
voice call out :— 

“Oh Willie, mother’s calling us ; let's 
run!” 

Ah yes, I remember now ; two little 
urchins were playing at building a ditch 
here in the sand: well, truly it needs 
but a little thing to start an old min- 
er’s thoughts off on a reminiscing tour 
through the enchanted regions of those 
wondrous early days, and to blot out 
from his mind for a time all knowledge 


of the present. 
William S. Hutchinson. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHT years ago, in a farm 
house in eastern New York,—a house 
homely of its kind and for that time,— 
Henry DeGroot was born. The farm, 
it appears, was one of enough value to 
bear a mortgage, and little else. His 
father died while Henry was yet a boy, 
and Henry inherited only toil and pri- 
vations. Out of these conditions grew 
an ambition to lift himself into better, 
as well as an indifference to personal 
comfort, which he carried through life. 
He graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, studied law, 
and was admitted to practice. His di- 
ploma, now in my possession, is dated 
May, 1841. Later he studied medicine, 
but finding the practice of this profes- 
sion only experimenting with the lives 
of men, he wholly abandoned it, though 
the title of Doctor clung to him. 

About this time he married Miss 
Eliza Mead, one of the belles of Saratoga 
County, New York, and but seventeen 
years of age. Together they went to 
Sing Sing, New York, and took charge 
of a young ladies’ seminary, for the 
young wife had education and accom- 
plishments that admirably qualified her 
for such work. 

During this time the Doctor was a 
contributor to the New York 77zdune, 
and a personal friend of Horace Greeley. 
They were scarcely well settled, and 
the seminary work running smoothly, 
when reports of the discovery of gold 
in California reached New York, and 
Greeley decided that the 7rzbune must 
have reliable and intelligent information 
of the facts. He therefore sent for De 
Groot, and offered to him the important, 
and at that time dangerous, mission of 
inspecting the field,—an offer which 
DeGroot eagerly accepted, and which 
landed him in Yerba Buena in 1848. 
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He went at once to Sutter’s Mill, now 
Coloma, El Dorado County, the point 
where gold was first found by white 
Americans. He pronounces the familiar 
picture of that place correct, although 
it does not show all the buildings. On 
the day of his arrival a wagon loaded 
with freight had been upset, and a negro 
slave was much exercised over the ac- 
cident ; his garrulousness and solicitude 
so impressed DeGroot that this detail 
of his first view of Sutter’s Mill re- 
mained one of his most vivid recollec- 
tions of the day and place.* Of course, 
only a prophetic vision could at that 
time foresee the extent and importance 
of the discovery of gold. Those who 
were there when the first discovery was 
made had no idea as to whether it was 
a local discovery or not: and if locai, 
whether it was extensive enough to be 
of any great value. It appears, however, 
that the Doctor got about that portion 
of the country with pick, pan, and 
shovel, and by actual demonstration sat- 
isfied himself that the greatest gold field 
ever known had been found. The labor 
of this demonstration was handsomely 
rewarded by the product in dust and 
nuggets. 

On this excursion his companion was 
John F. Pinkham, now a resident of San 
Francisco. They traveled on foot into 
wholly unknown country and among 
troublesome savages. They got back to 


1At the time of his death Doctor DeGroot had in 
hand an article for the OVERLAND on this very subject 
of Coloma. A recent visit to that place had impressed 
him greatiy. The old mining region had entirely for- 
gotten its tradltions and was given over to fruit culture. 
Indeed the only persons the Doctor found that remem- 
bered or “knew anything of the story of Sutter's Mill, 
were two intelligent negroes, who had been brought to 
Coloma as slaves in early days, to mine for their mas 


ters. His notes for this article, were found among his 


papers, but not in such a shape that it could be pre- 
pared for print. 
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Sutter’s Mill on the Fourth of July, 1849. 
At this time a considerable number of 
men had congregated about Sutter’s 
Mill, and it was the common sentiment 
that the day must be properly celebrated. 
This, however, involved an oration. 
Upon a canvass no one was found who 
could or would supply this, until Mr. 
Pinkham declared that his partner was 
eminently qualified, and lacked only a 
disposition to put himself forward. This 
brought out the first Fourth of July 
oration delivered in the State, and it is 
said to have been enthusiastically appre- 
ciated. 

Soon after this DeGroot returned 
East, and brought his wife and baby back 
to California. His reports of the gold 
placers copied all over the world doubt- 
less contributed more to the rapid devel- 
opment of California than any other 
advertisement. 

From that time he was closely identi- 
fied with the mining industry of the 
Coast, and stood high as an authority on 
all that pertained to hydraulic mining. 

His speech was always absolutely free 
from profanity or vulgarity ; he made no 
use of tobacco in any form, and though 
he believed liquor much less harmful 
than tobacco, he always declared that 
his necessities were all the stimulant he 
required. 

The habits and customs acquired in 
the early years of his life in California 
clung to him, as did his physical vigor. 
If he wished to go even to Idaho or Ari- 
zona and had no money, he would get out 
and walk. He has told me with enjoy- 
ment how years ago, after a long term 
of night work on one of the morning 
papers, I think the A/ta Calzfornia, his 
eyesight and health both apparently 
gone, he was put on board a steamer 
bound for British Columbia, his fare 
paid, and little else. Relief from night 
work and the sea air began his restora- 
tion at once. He was paid $50 for med- 
ical services on board ship, and as some 
fine mules in charge of an army officer 





were being unloaded, two or three es- 
caped, and the Doctor was told he could 
have them for the catching, a feat so dif- 
ficult that no one except De Groot was 
willing to undertake it. He, however, 
succeeded, and leading them to town, 
immediately contracted to deliver sup- 
plies to an interior mining camp, and in 
this occupation he passed the winter. 
In the spring he surprised his friends by 
returning to San Francisco fully re- 
stored to health —and prosperity. 
During such experiences as the winter 
in British Columbia, he was often ex- 
posed to great perils and hardships. He 
did not know what fear of physical harm 
was. This absence of fear grew out of 
exposures to danger and escapes un- 
harmed, until it would seem that his 
confidence in an unseen power that pro- 
tected him was justified. That he had 
full belief that no harm wou!d come to 
him is a fact. I well remember an inci- 
dent in a rough mining camp, where the 
only public room in the “hotel” was a 
bar room, and about as rough an assem- 
blage got together there as could be 
found anywhere. One of these was a 
burly fellow, evidently desirous of estab- 
lishing himself as a terror, and not quite 
drunk enough knowingly to risk any 
danger of tackling the wrong man. De 
Groot came in from a hard day’s work, 
looking unusually small and inoffensive 
without coat or-vest, and was immedi- 
ately spotted by the bully asa likely butt 
for vulgar wit. He was evidently sur- 
prised and angered by the good-natured, 
quick, and fearless repartee of the Doc- 
tor, and with an oath rushed on him 
fiercely. Before I could interfere, quick- 
er than I can tell it, just a revolving mass 
of old clothes and heels, and our terror 
was on his back, pinned down by the 
Doctor as by a clothespin. The fight 
was over. The bully retired, and the bar 
was liberally patronized in honor of the 
little “old man,” who was probably the 
least excited of any one in the room. 
I remember some years ago riding in 














company with the Doctor all day, mostly 
over mountain trails. I had provided 
rubber leggings, knowing the brush was 
wet and the air cold. We made about 
fifty miles, and on reaching our destina- 
tion I was scarcely able to get out of 
the saddle and into the house, from 
stiffened and tired muscles ; and I shall 
never forget the shock I experienced at 
seeing the Doctor throw himself from 
the saddle and move about apparently as 
fresh as at starting. 

During the summer of 1891 he drove 
aspan of mules to a buckboard from 
San Bernardino north through Inyo 
County up to a point on the east side of 
the mountains opposite Placerville, El 
Dorado County. He was then employed 
by the State Mineralogist in “field 
work.” The road over the summit was 
impassable for wagons, snow having 
fallen to a considerable depth. So the 
Doctor left the team at a ranch, and 
footed it over the summit into Placer- 
ville. 

It was stated in some of the printed 
notices of his recent death,’ that he was 
very deaf. This was not the case, as all 
who knew him know. He never used 
spectacles, though he often wrote well 
into the night, and was much annoyed 
because he had to wear a truss, as the 
result of falling from a flume in Yuba 
County about eleven years ago. The 
Doctor was of a highly sensitive, nerv- 
ous temperament, and could not sub- 
mit to such restraint as fixed hours for 
work. He was, however, an indefatigable 
worker, but not a money-maker. 

The detail of business cares was very 
distasteful to him. He could and did 
furnish the information, and to a large 
extent the brains, on which others built 
fame and financial success, — services 
that were seldom appreciated substan- 
tially. 

Much of Doctor De Groot’s work will 


1 Dr. DeGroot was struck by a train, as he stood close 
heside the track. ED. 
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live as long as a history of the Pacific 
States is preserved. He did much to 
make history and more to record it. He 
did much the larger part of the work of 
producing several volumes that are very 
widely known but published under other 
names. His work of this character was 
for the most part done under the pres- 
sure of poverty, and for those who, in 
buying his ability to do this work, were 
entitled to and did appropriate to them- 
selves the chief credit for having done 
it. 

At various times Dr. De Groot wrote 
verses suggested by topics of popular in- 
terest or by reminiscences of the days of 
49.2, These were generally impromptu, 
and written for no other purpose than 
the pleasure of it. 

Though the Doctor rarely had any 
money, except what was loose in the out- 
side pocket of an old gray coat, what he 
had was generously given to any old 
friend that appealed to his sympathies. 
Not six months ago I paid the Doctor 
a small sum of money, and suggested 
to him the policy of applying it wholly 
to his own use. While we talked, an 
old acquaintance “struck” him for aid 
and was refused. I believe the Doctor, 
saw the amusement I felt at his poor 
affectation of severity, for with a quick 
glance at my face and without a word 
to me he turned, and running after his 
friend, divided with him. He had less 
than five dollars to divide. Returning 
to me he said decisively, “ You think 
I’m a fool ; I’ve known that man thirty 
years; he’s been a hard worker, and 
there ought to be some way of provid- 
ing for such mer without sending them 
to the almshouse.” He was of quick 
perception, sympathetic, always ready 
with information and labor to help his 
friends, and never spoke a harsh word 
of any one, however much imposed 
upon. 

Frederick E. Birge. 


2See ETc. 
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In 1852, the Fourth Infantry of the 
United States was ordered from Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, on Lake Erie, to Fort 
Vancouver on the Columbia River. 
They reached Governor’s Island, New 
York Harbor, in April; but it was July 
before they sailed for Aspinwall. While 
awaiting shipping orders, quite a number 
of enlistments were made by men who 
wished to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity for free transportation to the 
Pacific Coast, and who hoped to desert 
as soon as possible after getting there. 
Whether that was the case with our 
hero, [cannot say. Atany rate, there ap- 
peared before the enrolling officer of the 
old Fourth, a few days before they were 
to sail, a short, stout, fresh, handsome, 
blue-eyed young man, whose step was 
like a sailor’s. He pulled off his hat, 
and went straight to the officer’s desk. 

“TI understand,” said he, in clear, 
measured tones, with brogue enough to 
give them flavor, “that enlistments are 
received here.” 

“They are,”’ replied the officer. 

“T wish to enter the service of my 
country,” continued the short Hiber. 
nian. 

The officer smiled, as he turned to his 
regimental roll, and enquired. 

“Your name?” 

* Michael O’Brien. _ B-r-i-e-n.”’ 

“ Your age?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

* Where were you born?” 

“Dublin, Ireland.” 

“Are you a citizen of the United 
States ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” the Irishman replied, pull- 
ing from his pocket a paper which had 
granted him citizenship about two 
months before. 
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“You will take Number 99, in Com- 
pany B,” said the recorder. Then ad- 
dressing a man who stood near, he re- 
marked, “Corporal Starr, O’Brien will 
be of your mess. Show him his quar- 
ters.” 

On the 5th of July, the regiment re- 
ceived orders to go aboard the old Ohio. 
In seven or eight days, about seven hun- 
dred strong, they arrived at Aspinwall. 
It was in the middle of the rainy season, 
and Aspinwall seemed to have been al- 
ways drenched. Within the next two 


days the regiments were poled up the. 


Chagres River as far as they could go 
by boat ; thence all but one company 
proceeded afoot. U. S. Grant, the regi- 
mental quartermaster, had kept Com- 
pany B to assist him with the baggage 
and supplies; but seeing that it would 
be impossible, from scarcity of mules, 
to get everything over the Isthmus 
within three months, and fearing the 
ravages of cholera, which had broken 
out, he made new arrangements, and 
sent forward all of Company B but a few 
men. Among the sixty or seventy men 
sent forward was Michael O’Brien, 
whom we are to follow. 

Scarcely had the company set out, ere 
some of its number were seized with 
cholera. Those whom death did not re- 
lieve ina few moments had to be left 
by the way in the huts of natives, or in 
improvised lodges with an attendant or 
two to each one. In many cases the 
original sufferer and the attendant were 
both found dead, by those who came last 
with Quartermaster Grant. 

By the cholera and the detailing of 
nurses, Company B was soon reduced 
to about three dozen men ; still, it is safe 
to say that the horrors of the way had 
had a less disheartening effect than the 
storm and the mud. Certainly, about 
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two hours before dark, there was a per- 
ceptible lagging in the pace of the men. 
The officers tried to hasten it, but to 
no purpose. Indeed, it grew slower, 
became irregular, and finally stopped. 
Threats and imprecations could not 
move a single man one step farther. 
Murmurs soon arose, and the captain, 
much alarmed, went up to those in the 
rear, and inquired what the halting 
meant. 

“Tt means,” said a resolute fellow, 
“that we are going no farther.” 

The captain, finding that this state- 
ment expressed the determination of 
nearly all the men, called for two or three 
to come to him who were not afraid to 
do their duty. Three men came; one 
of them was Michael O’Brien. 

“If you men are intrusted with an im- 
portant charge, will you obey orders to 
the letter ?” quietly asked the captain. 

“We will,” was the reply. 

The captain then sent the corporal 
and O’Brien to cut some stakes with 
hatchets. While they were cutting them 
the corporal was taken with the cholera, 
and O’Brien was made a corporal in his 
stead. The cutting went on, the stakes 
were driven around the mutinous men, 
and before they were aware, the captain 
had stretched a rope on the stakes, 
entirely around them. After arming 
O’Brien and the two privates, he sta- 
tioned them in the rear, and thus ad- 
dressed the company :— 

‘Men, you are in a state of rebellion. 
I have put you under guard. Seven of 
us, armed as we are, can easily prevent 
your retreat. I advise you to prepare 
to go forward, and all will be well; but 
if any man of you step over that rope it 
will cost him his life. Officers and 
guards, shoot every man who steps over 
that rope.” 

For a little time all was quiet among 
the mutineers; then the very man who 
had told the captain that they would go 
no farther made a signal for Corporal 
O’ Brien to come near. The Corporal 
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started, but the instant that the man in 
the ring was covered from the shots of 
the guards, he boldly stepped over the 
ropé, saying : — 

“O’Brien, you daren’t shoot me. 
You ’ll kill some one inside the line.” 

“Go back,” shouted the Corporal, 
raising his weapon. 

“ Now, Mike,” pleaded the man, “ you 
would n’t shoot a poor fellow, would 
you?” 

“ Not another step, or you ’re a dead 
man,” the Corporal exclaimed, his gun 
within two yards of the man’s breast. 

“ Mike,” said the fellow, looking 
O’Brien in the eye, “if you kill me, 
you ’ll have to take keer‘of the widder 
and the children. I want to speak to 
you privately,” he urged, in a low voice, 
and took another step towards O’Brien ; 
but it was his last. The Corporal had 
shot him through the heart, and he fell 
into the mud. 

The captain immediately drew near. 

“Q’Brien,” said he, “you shall be a 
sergeant as soon.as there ’s an opening.” 
Then turning to the rebels he asked, 
“ And now, men, as you see we mean 
business, how many of you are ready to 
march on?” 

After a few minutes’ consultation, 
one who seemed a leader among them 
announced the determination of all to 
proceed. The rope was removed, and 
they marched on. In half an hour they 
stopped for supper. After supper a re- 
quest was sent to the captain to go on. 
He readily granted it, as cholera con- 
tinued its ravages, and as they might 
thereby escape the heat of the day. 
They arrived at Panama about daylight 
next morning. Here the sick had com- 
fortable quarters and good attendance ; 
and here Michael O’Brien was made 
Quartermaster Sergeant. 

The health of the soldiers permitting, 
they sailed in a few weeks for San Fran- 
cisco. After staying in Benicia bar- 
racks a month or more, the regiment 
went to Fort Vancouver. 
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The wonder-stories that had, even be- 
fore starting for the Pacific Coast, been 
in the minds of all as dreams began at 
Benicia to assume substantial forms. 
Here were met eye-witnesses of and 
chief actors in marvelous scenes, which 
might have turned the head of the an 
cient Ulysses as well as that of our 
modern one. It is most astonishing 
that, in spite of the great opportunities 
to gain wealth, and the enormous ex- 
penses of living, the little army did not 
suffer diminution at this place. Perhaps 
the exaggerated condition of all things 
had a benumbing and _ bewildering 
effect. 

None of the inducements to desertion 
and resignation which had pressed so 
hard upon men and officers at Benicia 
were in any way reduced at Vancouver. 
Moreover, the gold-seekers, having 
spread themselves over the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Coast Range Mountains, and 
descended every streamlet and river, 
had found rich deposits of gold even in 
the sands of the Pacific. Accounts came 
to the Columbia that fabulous fortunes 
were being made in a few days, merely 
by panning out the sand at the mouths 
of the Rogue and Klamath rivers. 
These things were more than ordinary 
mortals could withstand, and accord- 
ingly desertions took place quite fre- 
quently. After some months, however, 
two or three deserters returned to camp, 
and gave such accounts of the great 
number engaged in beach mining, and 
the danger of being robbed, that the 
soldiers thereafter stayed contentedly 
at the fort. 

In the spring of 54, it was thought 
advisable to build a fort in northern 
California, and move part of the regi- 
ment thither. A captain, two lieu- 
tenants, and Quartermaster Sergeant 
O’Brien were to accompany and man- 
age the affair. Scott River was selected 
for the location of the fort, and for that 
stream two or three companies set out 
before the rainy season was over. 





It was a hard, muddy march of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and took nearly two 
weeks. The route was that of the old 
Overland Stage Company. It affords 
much fine scenery, but no prospect so 
pleasing as Scott Valley had greeted the 
eyes of these soldiers since leaving the 
Willamette. They were tired fellews,— 
these military men, —and they did not go 
up Scott Valley half a mileafter emerging 
into it. Not near a stream of water, but 
in a clump of huge pines, in a dry place, 
the fort was begun. Digging for water 
began immediately, and as it was readily 
found, the site seemed a good one. 

In a few weeks the soldiers were com- 
fortably lodged, and they begun to hunt 
for a garden spot. This was found near 
Scott River, and as the Indians were 
peaceable till the Rogue Riverwar broke 
out in ’56, there was a fair prospect that 
agricultural rather than military affairs 
would occupy the soldiers ; but the place 
was alive with mining, and these men 
could not long be kept hoeing turnips, 
cabbages, and potatoes. 


Il. 


Iris morning. Sergeant O’Brien, who 
is head gardener, has started with some 
of the men for the garden. The work 
has not prospered as he has wished it 
to. Some of the men have deserted, 
some are looking for Indians, and most 
of those left are lazy. 

The Sergeant has been thinking of a 
conversation he had with Grant before 
leaving Vancouver, when Grant revealed 
his inability to support his family on his 
pay, declaring his intention to resign, 
but at the same time advising O’Brien, 
who was a bachelor, to stick to the ser- 
vice. Ever since his first taste of power 
on the Isthmus of Panama, there have 
been enticing visions of advancement 
haunting his mind, which have hith- 
erto been strong enough to hold him to 
his military duty. But now the con- 
ditions are changed. The military spirit 
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demands action, or it fades away and 
dies. Life among the slothful Indians 
of the region, and the more slothful 
whites of the camp, is breeding uncon- 
querable disgust for the army in the 
feelings of the Sergeant. He has al- 
ready determined to quit it, but he does 
not intend to desert. Two thirds of his 
term of enlistment, which was for three 
years, have expired. If he can arrange 
matters at the fort, he will farm inde- 
pendently during the year, (for mining 
has never attracted him,) nominally 
holding connection with the army till 
he can be honorably discharged. This 
decision had just been reached, when — 
what was that he saw? A drove of cat- 
tle was followed by several vaqueros ; 
these in their turn were followed by the 
largest man upon the smallest mule 
that ever traveled together, so thought 
the Sergeant. 

The herd passed by; the vaqueros 
were gone; the big man and the little 
mule had stopped within five yards of 
O’Brien, who stood leaning on his hoe- 
handle, holding a jug of water. 

“Wha’chee got in that bottle, stran- 
ger?” 

“ Water, sir,” answered the Sergeant. 

“Well, gim mea drink, and blamed if 
I don’t wish it was whisky,” 

O’Brien handed up the water without 
a word, and the drinking continued so 
long that he feared his jug would be 
emptied. When the fat man had fin- 
ished, he handed back the jug, gave a 
grunt of satisfaction in exact proportion 
to his prodigious size, and remarked, 
when he got his breath, “You live at 
the fort char, don’tchee, pard ?”’ 

The Sergeant looked this inquisitive 
stranger over, and replied slowly and 
emphatically, “I am in the service of 
my country, sir, and am, at present, 
stationed at Fort Jones.” 

“TI don’t mean no offense, stranger,” 
replied the fat man; “but my cabin is 
up this road. Come and see me, and 
I’ll pu’chee on what ’ll_ make your for- 
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tune. Good morning, pard,” and he 
waved an adieu as he ambled away. 

O’Brien stood a moment or two, 
speechless with anger. He ground his 
teeth, stamped, struck the earth with 
Kis hoe ; then recovering himself a lit- 
tle he cast a sheepish glance over his 
shoulder to see if the stranger observed 
him. A cloud of dust was all that he 
saw. Fully recovering himself, he went 
on to the garden; but before he got 
there he had, through a singular freak 
of his nature, decided to visit the fat 
man at his cabin. 

A few days after we might have found 
the little Sergeant chatting with the big 
herder, seated under an oak tree in front 
of the cabin. They had not been seated 
long, when the attention of both was 
taken by the appearance of three men 
coming from the south. Each carried 
a pack hung on a stick that lay across 
his shoulder. They were unmistakably 
miners. -Drawing near, they entered 
the shade beneath the oak. 

The herder welcomed them, and arose 
to get them chairs, but the men seated 
themselves upon the ground. One of 
them, who acted as their spokesman, 
sitting with his hands united around his 
knees, and looking with one eye at the 
herder while the other saw in another 
direction, presently remarked, “Well, 
pard, I guess you ain’t mining.” 

“No,” replied the herder, looking 
down upon him. 

“ We’re three mining brothers,” con- 
tinued the man on the ground, looking 
with his right eye over his left knee at 
the fat man. ‘“We'’ve footed it from 
Placer County clear through to here, 
looking for a job. Can you teli us where 
we can find one?” 

“T’ve already told you that I am not 
a miner,” responded the herder. “And 
I think you won’t find what you want. 
You see, most miners work their own 
claims. Deeptunnels hain’t been neces- 
sary yet, and quartz mills ain’t a run- 
ning, neither.” 
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“Yes,” the cross-eyed man said, 
“that’s how it was down below.” 

“ Tf you'll take my advice,” continued 
the herder, “you ’ll stay right here with 
me. I want two or three good men to 
look after cattle and gather the hay. 
This winter I shall plow up these flats 
towards Scott River and sow timothy 
seed. I need a little hay for my stock 
when they are off the range, and I want 
the best. Now, if you men will stay, 
I'll give you fifty dollars a month and 
board, and you can go right to work.” 

“Boys, how does that strike you?” 
asked the spokesman of his brothers. 

“Tt don’t strike meatall,” replied one 
of them. “I want to mine and I’m go- 
in’ to.” 

“Them ’s my sentiments,” respond- 
ed the other brother. 

“It’s about my size too,” added the 
spokesman. 

After a little more talk the miners 
asked fora drink. Having had it, they 
bade the herder good day and went their 
way. As they plodded lazily along, the 
herder remarked to O'Brien, “Some of 
them men ’ll die ina poor house yet.” 

It is neither uninteresting nor out of 
place to say here that the herder’s 
prophecy has proved almost literally 
true. Those three miners were boat- 
‘makers from the Ohio River. After 
strolling about for some time, now with 
a little dust, anon dead broke, one went 
back home, one fell sick and died, and 
the third settled down to a bare living 
as a carpenter in Michigan Bluff, Placer 
County, where I have seen him stagger 
around drunken and cold. The County 
Hospital would be his home, should he 
ever get sick or unable to work. Yet 
this man is only one of the vast major- 
ity of old-timers who came to California 
for gold, and frittered away what gold 
they grasped, as well as the golden op- 
portunities which they did not grasp, 
either from lack of adroitness or from 
sheer recklessness. They are neither 
the business men nor the promoters of 
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social welfare, at present, on the Pacific 
Coast ; andthe miners of them are min- 
ing miserably still, or doing nothing. 
They belong to a former generation, 
soon to live only in story,—and the soon- 
erthe better. They are the followers of 
Jason and not of Cadmus. Much cour- 
age, great perseverance, splendid bodily 
strength, they doubtless brought with 
them ; but they brought also, and scat- 
tered broadcast, a dangerous species of 
dragon’s teeth known as wild oats. Let 
us hope that the crop gathered from this 
pernicious plant by the children of these 
departed and departing heroes shall 
grow less from year to year. 

O’Brien sat stroking his beard and 
watching the three brothers as they 
plodded slowly away. He knew that 
the herder’s eyes were upon him, and 
continuing to stroke and to watch, he 
presently said, “ You asked mt to come 
up, Sir, saying that you would tell me of 
a chance to make money.” Then look- 
ing the herder full in the face, he went 
on; ‘‘] am here. What is it?” 

“‘T need a partner,” replied the herder. 
‘*IT think you're just the man.” Then 
pausing, he looked all around and drew 
close to his visitor, before he continued 
with, “My name is Bates,—old Jack 
Bates, from Tennessee. A man ain’t 
considered a man in that country till 
he’s been drunk on corn whisky. Will 
you have a drink; stranger?” 

After O’Brien drank with him, the 
herder drew close to his visitor again. 
This time he laid his hand on the Ser- 
geant’s shoulder. 

“Partner,” said he, “I’m doin’ a 
flourishin’ business. I own this here 
ranch, and have a hundred cattle feedin’ 
on the hills— Uncle Sam’s hills, covered 
with bunch grass. Come in with me. 
We'll buy more land and git more cat- 
tle, and jest make our forchin in a few 
years.” 

“T have no money to buy land and 
cattle with,” O’Brien told him. 

“ Bah!” Bates exclaimed. “No more 
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had I, when F started here. Look ye, 
stranger,” he went on, tapping his left 
palm with his right forefinger, “I’ve 
homesteaded this land from the govern- 
ment—that hain’t cost me much. Then, 
as fer the cattle, why, I bought less ’n 
two dozen, and I’ve got more’n a hun- 
dred.” 

“ How long have you been in the cat- 
tle business?” asked O’Brien. 

“’ Bout three year,” replied the herder. 

“Your cattle have n’t increased to 
that much in that time?” asked O’Brien, 
astonished. 

“ My cattle have increased, of course,” 
said Bates ; “ but,—” and he lowered his 
voice, and tapped his companion on the 
arm,—‘ there ’s about thirty-five head in 
my herd that I never raised. They’ve 
got my brand on’em, though.” 

O’Brien gave an involuntary start. 
“ This,” said he, with some effort, “is 
the way you recommend for me to make 
my fortune?” 

The other man merely nodded his 
head, and grinned his answer. 

There was a pause, in which the Ser- 
geant again stroked his beard, and ap- 
peared to be looking at the mountains, 
away off miles toward the West. At 
length, feeling the situation unpleasant, 
he turned to the fat man, who was pla- 
cidly filling his pipe. 

“You will please excuse me, sir,” said 
the Sergeant; ‘“‘I must start for the 
fort. Good day, sir.” And he hurried 
away, giving the big man no time to 
answer. Bates lighted his pipe, and as 
he puffed away on it, he looked after 
the retreating Sergeant. 

“He’ll come round,” said the herder, 
chuckling. “He’ll come round. I[’ll 
see him again in less than a week.” 


Ill. 


WHETHER Mike O’Brien ever “ came 
round” to any extent, is not certainly 
known. He was somewhat averse to 
partnerships, and although for many 
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years he was a constant companion of 
Bates, his business interests remained 
independent. A partnership he did 
form with another man in pre-empting 
and working a ranch; but in the cattle 
business, though he owns and herds cat- 
tle to this day, he has had from the first 
an individual brand. I cannot assert 
that he did not “come round” to some 
of the darker practices of his older and 
bigger friend; still, if he did, no one 
ever found him out. He is one of the 
very few early settlers of Siskiyou 
County whose reputation is unsmirched, 
and who never went through insolvency. 

In the winter of ’54-’55, he formed the 
partnership mentioned above; bought 
a few cattle, put his brand upon them, 
and turned them out; and worked on 
on his ranch, retaining his connection 
with the army till he was honorably dis- 
charged in July. 

O’Brien, free to follow his bent, now 
developed rapidly his versatile propen- 
sities. Besides owning a ranch and be- 
coming a herder, he bought several 
mules and began the packing.business. 
Bates laughed at him for his fussy, bust- 
ling, businesslike ways, and for having 
too much to do to succeed in anything. 
Whenever herding had to be done, he 
trusted his packing to another, and was 
sure to go out with Jack Bates. O’Brien 
code a large bay mare, his appearance 
being in marked contrast to that of his 
huge fellow on a little mule. These 
two men became as inseparable in their 
wild mountain errantry as did Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza in theirs ; 
and when riding they presented a very 
amusing spectacle. 

As the herds increased they demand- 
ed more and more time. Our Sergeant, 


becoming thus more and more occupied 
with his cattle, lost interest little by 
little in his packing. After five or six 
years he dropped it altogether. -It was 
necessary for him to drive cattle down 
the Sacramento whenever he wished to 
sell them. 
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On one of these trips occurred one of 
the most important adventures of this 
part of O’Brien’s life. It was made in 
company with Bates and an old French- 
man named Dodet. It was still in the 
fifties. Three or four good years with- 
out any sales had increased the herds 
considerably, so that now there was to 
be a great sale; the three started in the 
latter part of September with over four 
hundred fat cattle. 

It was decided to drive mornings and 
evenings, letting the animals rest dur- 
ing the heat of the day. This plan 
worked well for the most of the route; 
but in crossing Scott Mountain into 
Trinity Valley no grazing was found, so 
the cattle had to be driven all day long— 
and a hard, rough day it was, too!— be- 
fore they found feed on the southern 
slope of the mountain. When they did 
find it, they rested a whole day. 

The old Frenchman had been sick and 
still appeared to be quite weak. He 
rested most of the day, and traveled in 
the evening to avoid the dust. After 
overtaking the herd just before dark, he 
felt much fatigued and retired imme- 
diately. Two Spaniards, who were his 
vaqueros, and who had already arranged 
his tent, put him to bed. 

About midnight, O’Brien who was on 
guard, was approached by one of the 
Spaniards. It did not take long for the 
Spaniard, who seemed to be unable to 
speak much English, to make O’Brien 
understand that the old man in the tent 
there had some money about him ; that 
his fifty cattle in the drove ought ‘to 
bring another thousand; that it would 
be easy to dispatch him; and that he, 
the Sergeant, might havea share of the 
money, if he would only keep still about 
it. 

“T see, I understand,” said the Ser- 
geant, after the plot was revealed to him. 
“T must go now.” 

But the Spaniard stopped him, ejac- 
ulating, “ You not tell?” 

“T see you again,” replied the Ser- 
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geant, starting once more ; but the Span- 
iard was in tront of him in an instant, 
hissing in his face, “ You not tell? You 
not tell?” 

“No,” said O’Brien; and then the 
Spaniard let him go. 

O’Brien went to his post and sat for an 
hour revolving the matter in his mind. 
He did not think for an instant, “I will 
not bea party to this crime”; but he 
did think: “I will not run the risk of 
being implicated for a third or even all 
of the fifty fat cattle. Then, that money! 
It is probable that there is much more 
of it than the Spaniard wanted to tell of. 
The Frenchman is weak; still, he may 
not die. But to kill him? Bah! I’m 
not implicated. Should the worst come, 
my word will be against the Spaniard’s. 
Iam safe. Besides, have I not promised 
to keep still?” 

As the Sergeant began to think his 
mind was quieted, he was startled by a 
noise from the direction of Dodet’s tent. 
He saw one of the Spaniards enter the 
tent, while the other remained outside. 
In about five minutes the first one came 
out of the tent, and both slunk away 
together. Atthis O’Brienaroused Bates, 
and told him what he had seen. 

“ The old fellow’s pretty weak,” said 
Bates, with a yawn. 

“He may have money about him,” 
remarked O’Brien. 

“Hey!” exclaimed his companion, 
“and them damned fellows is poisoning 
him ?” 

“Would n’t it be a good plan to go 
and see if they have killed him?” 

“ What good’d that do?” said Bates. 
“Tf he’s dead, he’s dead. We can’t 
help him. Besides, we may get into a 
mess.” 

O’Brien still persisting, Bates finally 
went with him, though grumbling all 
the time. They found the Frenchman 
sleeping easily, and not one bit of evi- 
dence of foul play. 

In the morning the Frenchman was 
dead. 
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This brought O’Brien to his senses. 
He decided to clear himself, and acted 
promptly. He called the men together 
and proposed an inquest. In two days 
they could reach Weaverville, where the 
coroner was. This was overruled, as it 
would take them so much out of the 
way. The Spaniards were for burying 
the dead man on the spot, and proceed- 
ing with the cattle. It was finally de- 
cided to take him about fourteen miles 
ahead to Trinity Center, and have an 
inquest before a justice of the peace. 
Bates took the body on the French- 
man’s own horse, and returned in the 
evening. He had refused to stay be- 
hind as he feared the Spaniards. Thus 
O’Brien was left alone with his enemy. 

The day passed without incident, and 
as the Spaniards did not approach 
O’Brien, he began to feel that they in- 
tended him no harm, at least. In the 
morning the drove passed through 
Trinity Center, the drovers returning 
to the inquest. 

The Sergeant now began to fear that 
the Spaniards would offer him some of 
the dead man’s money. He must pre- 
vent that, he thought; but one of the 
Spaniards, seeing him enter the stable, 
followed him, and offered him a thous- 
and dollars in gold coin. O’Brien, in 
great alarm, ran from the stable, and 
hastened to the justice of the peace to 
have the Spaniard arrested for theft. 
He did not seem to think that it would 
be hard to prove. Intensely anxious to 
clear himself, he pushed confidently on. 
The Spaniards were arrested, but each 
put up a thousand dollars bail,—mistake 
number one. They then had O’Brien 
arrested for murder,—mistake number 
two. At first, they pretended to be un- 
able to speak English, but afterward 
talked it fluently,— mistake number 
three. 

Bates was accepted on O’Brien’s bail 
bond. At the inquest the~Sergeant’s 
story, the search of the Spaniards, and 
the papers found on the deceased, re- 
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vealed three very important facts: Do- 
det had about twenty thousand dollars 
in cash on his person, besides his fifty 
cattle in the drove, when he died; sec- 
ondly, he had novheirs; thirdly, he 
feigned sickness. 

The results of the inquest and the 
subsequent examinations were that the 
Spaniards had to give up the dead man’s 
money, and that they were bound over 
for trial in the Superior Court on a 
chargeof murder, O’Brien having cleared 
himself, principally through the blun- 
ders of his enemies. 

Bates and O’Brien bought the French- 
man’s cattle, and went eastward across 
the Coast Range to the Sacramento 
River, which they crossed above Red- 
ding. A few cattle were sold along the 
way, but most of the herd was driven to 
Sacramento, and there disposed of at a 
handsome figure. 

Their business over, the herders de- 
cided to have a good time till Novem- 
ber, when they would have to go to 
Weaverville to attend the trial of the 
Spaniards. They went to San Fran- 
cisco, and stayed amonth. Neither of 
them were given to gambling, but both 
were rather free with the bottle, and 
liked to see the sights; so they man- 
aged tospendconsiderable money. Both 
thought, during the time, that they were 
living; but O’Brien hadlivedenough long 
before his companion. 

Leaving San Francisco on the Ist of 
November, they returned to Sacramen- 
to, to prepare for quite a serious matter, 
—that of carrying their money home. 
They were obliged to do it, as there was 
no bank near enough for them to use. 
Bates planned the affair. They bought 
some mules, which were loaded with 
groceries, liquors, and other things ne- 
cessary for their business and comfort 
in the mountains. The money, divided 
into several small amounts, was distrib- 
uted among their bales of merchandise. 
Meanwhile, wishing to avoid observa- 
tion, they lived in a private family. 
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A kinswoman of the family, with a 
daughter about fourteen, had just come 
over from Killarney. The little black- 
eyed girl afforded the men considerable 
amusement. On the day of their de- 
parture for Siskiyou, O’Brien had for- 
gotten something, and had ridden back 
to the house on a mule. As he started 
away, the Killarney girl opened an up- 
per window, and sang out to him,— 

““O Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sergeant, please 
let me ride on that mule with you.” 

“ Well, come on, little one, ” replied 
the Sergeant, somewhat confused. “You 
know I’m going to the mountains.” 

“T wish I could go to the mountains,” 
said the girl with tears in her eyes. “It’s 
so dull here, to be sure.” 

“Wait till next time, Norah.” O’Brien 
made answer, more confused than be- 
fore. 

“ Now, don’t you forget,” said the 
child, smiling gayly. “I sha’n’t. Good 
by, Mike.” 

As the Sergeant rode away, the little 
rogue stood there smiling, and waving 
her hand at him. This glimpse of her 
haunted him for manya year. She was 
so young and artless, he thought, and 
he was so old. He sometimes relates 
the incident to his friends, for he isa 
capital story-teller. 

The journey northward was made 
slowly, as the mules were heavily loaded. 
In Weaverville, Bates and O’Brien 
found two packers from Scott Valley, 
and after the trial of the Spaniards they 
all went home together. 

It was on the 8th of December that 
they left a small mining- camp at the 
southern base of Scott Mountain, and 
started in a heavy snow-storm to cross 
it, hoping to reach Callahan’s, in Scott 
Valley, before dark. The snow got so 
deep by noon that it was very hard to 
get on. All agreed, however, that it 
was best to push ahead, for once past 
the summit, they would be safe; but it 
was four o’clock and dark before they 
reached the station of the Overland 
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Stage Company, near the summit. They 
had traveled scarcely ten miles in as 
many hours. 

It was because of just such storms as 
this that the company kept men and 
oxen on this mountain to break the road 
for the mail to pass. The storm at this 
time lasted for a week, and it was three 
days more before the road could be 
broken. For this purpose several un- 
yoked oxen were driven in the snow. 
These soon tiring, fresh ones were 
brought to wallow a little farther, and 
so on. 

The actors never could be induced to 
tell much about the nine days they 
spent on Scott Mountain. This much 
is known: they were nine days of card- 
playing, story-telling, and carousing. 
Liquor was used from the store of Bates 
and O’Brien; Cone and Ray, the pack- 
ers who had fallen in with them, pay- 
ing for their share. During the first 
day or two several pretty heavy poker 
games were played, but Bates, the prin- 
cipal loser, swore off, and that ended it. 
In stories the company were prolific, 
—O’Brien the most so. 

It is reported that Bates one evening 
fell to quizzing the other boys about 
their love affairs. 

“You talk first, and we are with you,” 
remarked O’Brien, who was always 
ready to spin a yarn. 

Bates was the only married man in 
the lot. Ray and Cone had nothing to 
tell; but it is a fact that all three of the 
bachelors had in mind very tender pic- 
tures: Ray, of a bouncing, tender- 
hearted widow in Scott Valley, with 
whom he had boarded ; Cone, of a slen- 
der, consumptive wisp, who, with her 
mother, had impressed him profoundly ; 
and O’Brien, of the little Killarney lass. 
Of course, these precious things were 
not revealed. But when it was O’Brien’s 
turn, he produced the following yarn,— 
which has since been one of his best 
stories :— 

“In 1850 I bought a farm on the 
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shore of Green Bay, a few miles below 
Fort Howard. The next year! got ac- 
quainted with a sweet widow and her 
daughter, who lived just across the bay 
from me. The widow was young, pret- 
ty, accomplished. Besides, she owned 
a large farm and was wellto do. Inthe 
winter of ’51-'52, I used to go once a 
week across the bay on the ice to visit 
her. She declared herself flattered by 
my attentions, and accepted me without 
delay when I proposed to her. I felt 
that my fortune and happiness were 
both secured by her answer. 

“In June, we were to be married. 
After the ice left the bay, I used to 
drive round in a buggy to see her. 
Those were heavenly days tome. The 
presence of my charmer transported me 
beyond expression ; but I noticed, that 
as our nuptial day drew near, the 
daughter, who had usually kept herself 
out of sight, and who was habitually 
quiet, began to put herself in our way, 
much to our annoyance. Her mother’s 
reproofs and my frowns had no effect 
upon her. At last, on one of my visits, 
she was not to be seen ; but as I started 
from the place, she met me in a secluded 
spot, and surprised me with her sweet- 
ness. She made me promise to come 
and see her the next Saturday, when 
her mother would be away. 

“From that moment I began, not to 
fear that the widow would prove false, 
not that the daughter would alienate 
my affections, but an uncertain, inde- 
finable something. I went over on Sat- 
urday as I had agreed to. The daughter 
was so bewitching that my love for her 
mother died away in my soul in an in- 
stant. The dear child did not know 
this, or I might have been her husband 
and happy today. Still, all things must 
have happened for the best. 

“After chatting and singing for a 
time she said she had something very 
important to reveal to me. I thought 
she wanted to propose to me. I had, 


during the hour in her presence, deter- 
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mined to stick to her mother if I could ; 
so, with paternal sentiment springing 
up in my heart, I asked,— 

« «What is it that my daughter wants 
to tell me?’ 

“The girl instantly became rigid. 
She straightened up, gradually began 
to smile, and at last laughed outright. 

“*My daughter! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“ Presently she assumed a tragic air, 
and said in a whisper, ‘ Follow me.’ 

“She led me into her mother’s bed 
room, and with her hand upon thecloset 
door, she paused to make this little 
speech :— 

«Sir, you say you love my mother. 
It may be so; but I think you love her 
land. This morning, when you first 
came, I thought I could get you to love 
me, but you steeled your heart. Am I 
not worth more than my mother, with 
her woody and grassy acres into the 
bargain? You have chosen my mother 
and her acres. I must admit that I have 
been jealous. I think, though, that you 
are too good a man to be killed by an 
old schemer like her.’ Then flinging 
the door open she continued,— 

“«Behold there, on those pegs, the 
thirteen chapeaus of my mother’s thir- 
teen dead husbands!’ 

“* Good God!’ I exclaimed, trembling 
violently. ‘Is your mother a murder- 
ess?’ 

“« No,’ she answered, smiling faintly, 
‘but if you marry her your hat will be 
on that fourteenth peg in less than a 
year.’ 

“What is it?’ I gasped. 

“*My mother has,—’ she replied ina 
stage whisper, ‘she has a white liver!’ 

**T didn’t consult a doctor to learn 
whether a white liver is hereditary or 
not, but, thoroughly frightened, I vowed 
never to trust a woman again.” 

This story was greeted with applause ; 
but nothing more worth the telling is 
known of what took place among these 
jolly fellows on Scott Mountain. 

On the fourth morning after the storm 
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ceased they saddled up, distributed the 
merchandise among all their mules, fol- 
lowed the road-breakers with their oxen 
down the mountain, and succeeded in 
reaching Callahan’s that day. Bates 
had several tumbles into the snow, and 
as he took them good-naturedly he af- 
forded much merriment for the party. 
Part of the force at the station had been 
breaking road toward the south for two 
days, and that day the mail passed over 
the mountain, 


IV. 


ANOTHER of the chief episodes of the 
Sergeant’s life occurred the next year. 
His cabin was on the bank of Scott 
River, facing the stream. Sitting in 
the cabin, he could see no one who came 
up till he got up immediately before the 
door. One day in October he was sit- 
ting alone, his head between his hands, 
when Bates rode up and found him. 

“Hey! Mike,” shouted Bates from 
his buggy. 

O’Brien started up, and went to the 
door. 

“What makes you so down-hearted, 
old boy?” asked Bates. “ You have ’n’t 
been yourself since we went below last 
year.” 

“Tt’s a fact, Bates,” said O’Brien 
frankly. 

“ Guess you must have met a pretty 
girl, hey?” remarked Bates, getting“out 
of the buggy as O’Brien tied his horse. 
‘ Both men went into the house, and 
as they drank they told each other all 
the news of interest, as was their wont. 
This big, fat fellow was remarkable in 
his way. Unable to read or write, he 
had somehow gathered an astonishing 
amount of accurate knowledge. People 
went to him for advice on all sorts of 
subjects. He was a Democrat, and 
bossed his county. Stockmen consulted 
him, and many people preferred his ad- 
vice in legal matters to that of any law- 
yer, especially on points of common law. 
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After the conversation had run on 
for some time, Bates remarked : “ Mike, 
I’ve got two things, or two men, to tell 
you about in particular,—Perkins and 
myself. Perkins is goin’ to tramp. 
We're goin’ to see him tomorrow night. 
Be sure now, andcome. We want you. 
The boys has the hemp. So much for 
him. Now, Jim, as for myself, I’ve 
hinted to you round and round the matter 
before. It’s flat and square now, I’m 
goin’ through.” 

* No!” exclaimed O’Brien, raising 
his hands in a deprecatory way. 

“ Yes Iam,” repeated Bates, “sure as 
preachin’. I’m goin’ through.” 

Perkins, the man of whom Bates 
spoke, had more than four years before 
entered a fine quarter-section of land 
under the homestead law. In a few 
months more he could have proved up 
and got a patent. On his claim were 
three squatters, one of them a miner. 
He had warned these squatters that as 
soon as he had perfected title they must 
move off. The squatters had been there 
twice as long as he had, and they defied 
him. Perkins injudiciously had threat- 
ened them. They had elicited the 
sympathy of all the miners and many 
of the settlers for miles about, for this 
matter had created a great agitation. 
The meeting that Bates asked O’Brien 
to attend was nothing less than one of 
a citizens’ committee, a band of lynchers. 

On the appointed evening, just after 
dark, O’Brien and about a hundred 
others drew up in two lines in front of 
Perkins’s cabin. O’Brien had been made 
spokesman, and he went to the door and 
rapped. Perkins appeared. 

“‘ If you please, Mr. Perkins,” said the 
Sergeant, “you have about a hundred 
callers out here who wish to see you.” 

Perkins took in the situation instantly. 
Nevertheless he went out, remarking, 
“ Who are these men, Mr. O’Brien, that 
are kind enough to call upon me?” 

“They are your neighbors, sir,” re- 
plied the Sergeant. 
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“T am pleased to see so many of you, 
gentlemen,” remarked Perkins, nothing 
abashed, “ but I am sorry that my cabin 
cannot accommodate you all.” 

“’T won’t accommodate you any long- 
er,” growled out a voice. 

O’Brien, beginning to enjoy his office, 
led his victim into the midst of his en- 
emies and there stopped him. 

“Men,” he said, “are you ready ?” 

“We are ready,” came from a hun- 
dred mouths. 

“Mr. Perkins,’ asked.the Sergeant, 
“do you see that rope held by two hun- 
dred strong hands!” 

“Yes,” replied the wretch, trying to 
appear gay, “it would make a good 
riata.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the Sergeant. 
“ This is no place nor time for jokes. 
Besides, you have been having your say 
for a long time. It is now some one 
else’s time to speak. As you seea hun- 
dred men united by that hempen chord, 
so are a hundred wills as one in de- 
termining that if you wish to live you 
must choose at once, and be gone before 
sunrise tomorrow, never to return.” 

“ Gentlemen, I protest—” 

“ Silence!’”’ shouted the hundred 
voices. 

“ Give him till we count ten,’ 
unknown voice. 

Then the counting began : “ One, two, 
three, four, five, six,’ — no motion,— 
“‘seven,”— the count is growing slower, 
— “eight, n-i-n-e,”—a long pause, a ter- 
rible shaking in the ring, Perkins un- 
moved,—“ ten,”—Perkins moved just as® 
the number was spoken ; but the ring 
had closed about him. 

“Open the ring,” 
“ He’s coming.” 

He did go, and he abided by the con- 
ditions given him. A miner took pos- 
session of his cabin, and as soon as 
Perkins’s time expired, entered the 
place, and in due time acquired a title. 

It might be asked why Perkins did not 
try the courts, or why O’Brien had been 


’ 


said an 


shouted a voice. 
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allowed to perfect a title. Perkins did 
try to bring suit against O’Brien for 
criminal proceeding, but was told that 
he could not convict him. To the second 
question, the answer is simple : O’Brien 
had succeeded in gaining the good-will 
of the miners; Perkins had got their 
hatred. 

When Bates told O’Brien that he was 
“ goin’ through,” O’Brien understood it, 
though the reader may not have done 
so. He meant that he should go through 
insolvency. 

It was found that he had planned his 
campaign several years before, and that 
it had.been carried out capitally; that 
his mother-in-law, who was old and living 
with Mrs. Bates, her only heir, had 
bought of him for a song a ten thousand 
dollar ranch ; that the same person had 
bills of sale for buggies, choice cows, a 
score of fine horses, etc.; that he had 
not a cent’s worth of property, (after 
certain preferred debts were paid,) 
wherewith to liquidate debts of ten or 
twelve thousand dollars. His was a vol- 
untary bankruptcy, and he had previ- 
ously homesteaded the place where he 
lived, and covered the rest of its value 
with a mortgage. 

His creditors arrested him, and at- 
tempted to prove fraud in the disposal 
of his property, but failed utterly. This 
trial is the most noted one on record in 
Siskiyou County. Many old-timers will 
still tell, with a kind of pride, how Bates 
had, so to speak, shut every door behind 
him through which evidence might be 
brought against him; how, again and 
again, he outwitted the lawyers ; how 
he wearied them to death with his long 
explanations and endless details. The 
outcome of it was: that Bates there- 
after enjoyed the profound respect of 
every man, and the mistrust of all in 
the county, except the few that had been 
paid by O’Brien, with money put into 
his hands by Bates. 

But for Bates himself this insolvency 
was not enough. His old sum was 
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rubbed out, and he actually succeeded, 
not in “going through” again, but in 
being put through to the tune of ten 
thousand ; so that the last twenty years 
of his life were spent merely as his own 
agent. At this time he remarked to 
O’Brien one day :— 

“ Mike, I’m sorry it’s all up with me; 
and yet I’m glad, too. You see, it’s 
like poker when you ’ve four of a kind; 
or eucher when you can play it alone. 
O, I enjoy it! But a hundred years 
would n’t give me a good name and a 
credit, Mike,—not a hundred years. 
Don’t ever disgrace your family so. 
Then again, I’m glad it’s done with. 
Nothin’ to lose, nothin’ to fear. For 
the last three years when I was on my 
own feet, I thought the sheriff was after 
me every time I heard a pair of spurs 
jinglin’ behind me.” 


V. 


FivE years after the trip with cat- 
tle, when the death of Dodet occurred, 
O’Brien made a similar trip and returned 
with the black-eyed Norah from Kil- 
larney. 

His return brought about an odd oc- 
currence. His partnership in land was 
dissolved, but he retained a half inter- 
est in the horses. They had been let out 
when he went away ; now they were to 
be driven up and divided. His partner 
had become partially blind and was away 
from home. O’Brien sent a man to get 
the horses. 

This man started up a mountain back 
of the ranch, armed with a telescope ; 
but before he reached the top, he de- 
clared he heard a rumbling like thunder 
in the hill, and that the ground shook 
beneath him. Of course, he ran back 
to the cabin. Many Scott Valley resi- 
dents believe that that mountain does 
just such things, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the horse-hunter did not 
return to it that day, but chose to travel 
many miles around it to another one, 
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which he climbed and spent the day 
upon, hunting the horses with the tele- 
scope. Three days of this hunting did 
not reveal a single horse. On the third 
day, when he got home the horses were 
there,—the blind man, having returned, 
had been out and brought them in. 

The O’Briens lived a dozen years ina 
log cabin and prospered; for he, in 
the California phrase, was a “rustler.” 
Many children were born to them in the 
old house ; and though they have dwelt 
for years in a new house, the log cabin 
is still preserved for its pleasant asso- 
ciations. ; 

On Sunday afternoon, in the fall of 
1888, a friend sat by the O’Brien fire- 
side, chatting with the Killarney lady, 
whose eyes had lost nothing of that 
charm which overcame the Sergeant 
nearly thirty years before. A very large 
man was seen driving upthe road. He 
seemed not only to fill his buggy, but to 
overflow from it,-and somehow be in 
danger of grazing his carcass on any 
stump, or tree, or on the fence, as he 
came near it. 

“ Gracious me!” exclaimed the visit- 
or, ‘ who is yonder monster?” 

“That is old Jack Bates,” said the 
lady. “I hope he is coming here. Then 
I shall hear the news.” 

“So he’s a gossip,” remarked the 
visitor. 

“ He knows everything,” the lady re- 
sponded. “ He talks about me after he’s 
been here, I suppose ; but I can’t help 
it. Ilike to have him come, just the 
#ame. We could hardly live without old 
Jack.” 

Old Jack chatted with the Killarney 
lady that day, but it was the last time. 
She did learn to live without him, for in 
three weeks from that day he was dead. 

He had accumulated many cattle after 
his last bankruptcy. He had also made 
new debts. There was a grand auc- 
tion of everything he left, so that his 
daughter, his only heir, kept nothing 
about which her father had been so act- 
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ively employed. Not a thing he had 
handled remained to her. Nota creat- 
ure with his brand upon it was hers ; 
but alas! she had ineffaceably upon her 
soul the impress of his character! 

A few daysafter Jack’s death, O’Brien 
went home intoxicated just to that de- 
gree of communicativeness that his 
family dreaded. Seating himself near 
the fire, he soon whimpered out, “ We 
can ’t have any more pleasant visits with 
old Jack, Norah. The poor fellow is 
gone. O, Jack! I wish I was with you.” 

“T wish so too,” said his wife. 

“What?” he asked with a stare. He 
presently continued stupidly, “ He was 
my best friend.” 

“T wonder he did n’t get you to steal- 
ing and cheating as he did.” 

“TI did steal one calf,” the husband 
confessed. “It was a long time ago. O, 
it was a beauty! But I’ve given the 
man that owned it ten since then.”’ 

It had been known. that O’Brien was 
in the habit of occasionally giving a cer- 
tain neighbor a calf. The present was 
always made just after the Sergeant had 
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had a hard spree; but why he did so no 
one could tell before he made the above 
confession. We have said before that 
his reputation was unsmirched. His 
wife told his confession, for it was “too 
good to keep”; yet it had the effect of 
raising him in the estimation of: his 
neighbors. There were others who 
wished that he would steal a calf from 
them also. 

A word now about the other persons 
of this sketch. Ray married the widow 
of his choice, bought a farm, and built a 
house ; but the road which ran by it was 
changed so that the back of the house 
became its front, and its owner frets his 
noble soul away looking out of the back 
door of life. Cone married his con- 
sumptive love, changed. from packer to 
merchant, from merchant to banker, in 
which last capacity he became rich. 
There are those who say that the mak- 
ing of money completely changed the 
man; that no one. would recognize in 
Carl, the banker, the jovial nature of 
Cone, the packer, who spent such a jolly 
week with the boys on Scott Mountain. 

S. C. Garrison. 
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4 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


VIL. 
THE SAVAGES. 


The adventurers, with their daggers 
raised, threatened, but did not venture 
to break the narrow circle that separat- 
ed them from Dom Antonio. Respect, 
that powerful moral force, still held sway 
over the Souls of those men, blind with 
anger and excitement : all were waiting 
for the first blow to be struck, but none 
had the courage to be the first to strike. 

Loredano saw that an example was 
necessary ; the desperateness of his sit- 
uation, the violent passions that were at 
work in his heart, lent him that frenzy 
which supplies the place of courage in 
extremities. He grasped the handle of 
his knife eonvulsively, and closing his 
eyes and taking a step blindly, raised his 
hand to strike. 

The nobleman, with a proud move- 
ment, threw open his doublet and un- 
covered his breast; not the slightest 
tremor agitated the muscles of his face ; 
his haughty brow maintained the same 
composure; his clear, keen glance re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Such was the magnetic influence ex- 
erted by that proud and noble courage 
that the Italian’s arm trembled, and the 
touch of the knife-point upon the noble- 
man’s waistcoat paralyzed the assassin’s 
stiffened fingers. Dom Antonio smiled 
with disdain, and bringing his clenched 
fist down upon Loredano’s head, laid 
him at his feet a shapeless and inert 
mass. The fall of the body echoed amid 
a profound silence; the adventurers, 
mute and bewildered, seemed to wish to 
sink into the earth. 

“ Lower your weapons, wretches ! The 
steel that is to enter the breast of Dom 
Antenio de Mariz will not be stained by 





the cowardly and traitorous hands of 
base assassins! God reserves a just and 
glorious death for those who have lived 
an honorable life !” 

The stunned adventurers sheathed 
their daggers mechanically ; that word, 
so clear, calm, and firmly spoken, had 
so imperative a tone, such force of will, 
that it was impossible to resist. 

“The punishment that awaits you 
shall be severe ; expect neither clemency 
or pardon. Four of you, by lot, shall 
suffer the punishment due to murder ; 
the rest shall perform the office of exe- 
cutioners. Both punishment and office, 
you perceive, are worthy of you!” 

The nobleman pronounced these 
words in a tone of extreme contempt, 
and eyed the adventurers as if to see 
whether any opposition, any myrmur of 
disobedience, appeared among them ; 
but all those men, so lately enraged, 
were now abashed and humble. 

“Within an hour,” continued he, 
pointing to Loredano’s body, “this 
man shal] be executed in the presence 
of the band; for him there is no trial ; 
I condemn him as a father and as a 
chief; as a man kills an ungrateful dog 
that bites him. He is too low for me to 
touch him with my weapons ; I deliver 
him over to the executioner.” 

With the same composure that he 
had maintained from the moment when 
he unexpectedly made his appearance 
among them, the aged nobleman passed 
through the adventurers, now quiet and 
respectful, and proceeded to the door. 
There he turned round, and raising his 
hand to his hat, uncovered his handsome 
silvery head, which stood out against the 
dark background of the night, in the 
reddish glimmer of the torches, with ad- 
mirable distinctness and brilliancy. 
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“Tf any one of you shows the least 
sign of disobedience ; if a single one of 
my orders is not executed promptly and 
faithfully ; I, Dom Antonio de Mariz, 
swear before God and on my honor that 
not a man shall leave this house alive. 
There are thirty of you, but your lives, 
every one of them, I hold in my hand; 
a single movement on my part is enough 
to exterminate you and rid the earth of 
thirty assassins.” 

Just as the nobleman was withdraw- 
ing, Alvaro made his appearance, pale 
with emotion, but glowing with spirit 
and indignation. “ Who has dared here 
to raise his voice against Dom Antonio 
de Mariz?” exclaimed the young man. 

The nobleman, smiling with pride, 
placed his hand on the cavalier’s arm. 
* Don’t meddle in this matter, Alvaro; 
you are too noble to avenge an affront of 
this kind, and I exalted enough not to 
be offended by it.” 

“But, sir, an example should be 
made!”’ 

“ An example shall be made, and as is 
fitting. Here there are only culprits and 
executioners. The place does not befit 
you. Come!” 

The young man made no resistance, 
but accompanied Dom Antonio, who 
proceeded slowly to the hall, where he 
found Ayres Gomes. 

As for Pery, he had returned to Ce- 
cilia’s garden, resolved to defend his 
mistress against all the world. 

The day was breaking. The noble- 
man called Ayres Gomes, and entered 
with him into his armory, where they 
had a long conference. What passed 
there remained a secret between God 
and those two men; but Alvaro noticed 
when the door opened, that Dom Anto- 
nio was gloomy, and the esquire pale as 
a corpse. 

At that moment a slight noise was 
heard at the entrance to the hall; four 
adventurers standing motionless await- 
ed the nobleman’s order to approach. 
Dom Antonio beckoned to them, and 
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they came and kneeled at his feet ; the 
tears rolled down their sunburnt cheeks, 
and the words faltered on their pallid 
lips, but just now uttering menaces. 

“What meansthis?” asked he sternly. 

One of the adventurers answered : 
“We have come to surrender ourselves 
into your hands; we prefer to appeal to 
your heart rather than have recourse to 
arms to escape the punishment of our 
misconduct.” 

“And your comrades?” replied the 
nobleman. 

“God forgive them, sir, the enormity 
of the crime they are about to commit. 
After youwithdrew everything changed; 
they are preparing to attack you!” 

“Let them come,” said Dom Anto- 
nio; “ I am ready to receive them. But 
why do you not join them? Are you 
not aware that Dom Antonio de Mariz 
pardons a delinquency, but never insub- 
ordination ?” 

“ Be it so,” said the adventurer, who 
spoke in the name of his comrades ; “ we 
shall accept uncomplainingly whatever 
punishment you impose. Command and 
we obey. We are four against twenty 
and odd; give us as a penalty to die in 
your defense,—to atone by our death for 
amoment of madness! This is the boon 
we ask?” 

Dom Antonio looked with admiration 
upon the men kneeling at his feet, and 
recognized in them the remnant of his 
old companions in arms, of the time 
when he fought against the enemies of 
Portugal. 

He was affected ; his great soul, un- 
shaken in the midst of danger, haughty 
in the presence of menaces, was easily 
controlled by noble and generous senti- 
ments. “Rise. I recognize you! You 
are no longer the traitors whom I just 
now reprimanded ; you are the brave 
comrades who fought at my side. What 
you now do obliterates what you did an 
hour ago. Yes! You deserve to die 
together with me fighting once more in 
the same ranks. Dom Antonio de Mariz 
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pardons you. You may hold up your 
heads, and carry them high!” 

The adventurers rose, radiant with 
joy at the pardon their noble chief had 
granted them; they were all ready to 
give their lives to save his. 

What had occurred after Dom Anto- 
nio left the porch, it would take long to 
describe fully. Loredano on coming to 
himself learned the order that had been 
issued concerning him. So much was 
not necessary to cause the bold advent- 
urer to resort to his eloquence for the 
purpose of exciting the revolt anew. He 
pictured the situation of all as desperate ; 
attributed his punishment and the mis- 
fortunes that were to follow to the in- 
fatuation for Pery ; exhausted, in short, 
the resources of his intellect. 

Dom Antonio was no longer there to 
restrain by his presence the growing 
wrath, the excitement that spread at 
first silently, the complaints and mur- 
murs that at last broke forth in chorus. 

An incident occurred to kindle the 
gathering flame. Pery, as soon as day 
began to break, saw, at some distance 
from the garden, the body of Ruy 
Soeiro, and fearing lest his mistress on 
awakening should witness this sad spec- 
tacle, took the body, and crossing the 
esplanade, threw it into the center of 
the courtyard. The adventurers turned 
pale, and for a moment were stupefied ; 
then a fierce, mad anger burst forth; 
they were as if possessed with fury and 
revenge. There was no longer any hes- 
itation ; the revolt became open. 

Only the little group of four men, who, 
after Dom Antonio left, had kept aloof, 
refused to join it. They, when they saw 
their comrades, with Loredano at their 
head, preparing to attack the nobleman, 
went, as we have seen, to submit volun- 
tarily to punishment, and to join their 
chief, and share his lot. 

It was not long beforé Joao Feio pre- 
sented himself as ambassador, in behalf 
of the malcontents; the nobleman re- 
fused to hear him. 
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“Tell your fellows, rebel, that Dom 
Antonio de Mariz imposes, but does not 
discuss, conditions ; that they are under 
sentence, and shall see whether or not 
I know how to make good my oath.” 

He then set about arranging his 
means of defense; he could only count 
upon fourteen combatants, himself, Al- 
varo, Pery, Ayres Gomes, Master Nunes 
with his companions, and the four men 
who had remained faithful; the enemy 
numbered more than twenty. 

His family, now awake, learned with 
sad surprise the events of that fatal 
night. Dona Lauriana, Cecilia, and Is- 
abel, withdrew into the chapel and 
prayed, while the men were making 
every preparation for a desperate resist- 
ance. 

The adventurers, under Loredano’s 
command, formed and marched toward 
the house, prepared to deliver a terrible 
assault ; their fury redoubled in propor- 
tion as remorse deep down in their con- 
sciences began to show them the enor- 
mity of their action. 

At the moment they were turning the 
corner a hoarse sound was heard, pro- 
longed like the dull echo of distant 
thunder. 

Pery started, and springing to the 
edge of the esplanade stretched his 
eyes along the plain that bordered the 
forest. Almost at the same time one 
of the adventurers at Loredano’s side 
fell transfixed by an arrow. 

“The Aymorés!” 

Scarcely had Pery uttered this excla- 
mation when a moving line, a long arch 
of lively and brilliant colors, appeared 
in the distance, undulating upon the 
plain, and flashing in the light of the 
rising sun. Half-naked men, of gigan- 
tic stature and savage aspect, covered 
with skins of animals and yellow and 
scarlet feathers, armed with huge clubs 
and enormous bows, were advancing 
with fearful cries. 

The trumpet sounded; the noise of 
the implements of war, mingled with the 
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shouts and yells, formed a horrid con- 
cert, an ominous harmony, revealing the 
instincts of that savage horde reduced 
to the level of wild beasts. 

“The Aymorés!” repeated the ad- 
venturers, with pallid cheeks. 


VIII. 


DISCOURAGEMENT. 


Two days passed after the arrival of 
the Aymorés ; the position of Dom An- 
tonio and his family was desperate. 

The savages had attacked the house 
in great force ; at their head the women, 
terrible with hate, excited them to re- 
venge. Their arrows darkened the air, 
settled down like a cloud. upon the es- 
planade, and riddled the doors and walls 
of the building. 

In presence of the imminent peril that 
threatened all the revolted adventurers 
retired, and set about defending them- 
selves from the attack of the savages. 
There was, so to speak, an armistice be- 
tween the rebels and the nobleman ; 
without uniting, the adventurers knew 
that they had to repel a common enemy, 
even if afterward they should carry for- 
ward their revolt to a conclusion. 

Dom Antonio, intrenched in the part 
of the house that he occupied, surround- 
ed by his family and his faithful friends, 
had resolved to defend to the last ex- 
tremity these pledges intrusted to his 
love. If Providence did not permit a 
miracle to save them, they were all des- 
tined to perish; but he intended to be 
the last, that he might see that noinsult 
was offered even to their remains, It 
was his duty as a father and his duty as 
a chief; as the captain is the last to 
abandon the ship, he would be the last 
to abandon life, after having secured to 
the ashes of his friends,the respect due 
to the dead. 

How changed was that house which 
we saw so full of joyand hope! Part of 
the building, that joining the portion 
occupied by the adventurers, had been 
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abandoned from motives of prudence ; 
Dom Antonio had gathered his family in 
the inner part of the dwelling to avoid 
accident. Cecilia had left her charming 
little room, and Pery had established 
there his headquarters and center of op- 
erations, for the Indian did not share 
the general despondency, but had an un- 
shaken confidence in his own resources. 

It was ten o'clock at night. The sil- 
ver lamp suspended from the ceiling of 
the great hall lighted a sad and silent 
scene. All the doors and windows were 
secured ; from time to time the noise of 
an arrow penetrating the wood or mak- 
ing its way between the tiles was heard. 
At the two ends of the hall and in front 
loopholes had been made in the upper 
part of the wall, at which the adventur- 
ers kept constant watch at night to pre- 
vent surprise. 

Dom Antonio, seated under the can- 
opy, was snatching a moment’s repose. 
The day had been asevere one; the In- 
dians several times assailed the stone 
steps leading to the esplanade, and the 
nobleman, with his small force and the 
culverin, had succeeded in repulsing 
them. Hisloaded carbine rested against 
the back of his chair, and his pistols were 
lying on a table within his reach. His 
head was drooped upon his breast, and 
his white hair contrasted finely with the 
black velvet of his doublet, covered with 
a fine network of steel mail that protect- 
ed his chest. He seemed to be asleep ; 
but now and then he raised his eyes and 
surveyed the large apartment, contem- 
plating with extreme sadness the scene 
depicted in the half-lighted rear of the 
hall. Then he would return to his 
former position and continue his sor- 
rowful reflections. The nobleman main- 
tained his usual firmness and courage, 
but in his heart he had lost hope. 

On the opposite side, Cecilia, reclin- 
ing on a sofa, looked as though in a 
swoon; her countenance had lost its 
usual vivacity,and her light and graceful 
body, bent by so many emotions, lay in- 















ert on the damask quilt. Her little hand 
fell] motionless as a flower when its del- 
icate stalk is broken, and her pale lips 
moved at intervals with a murmured 
prayer. Kneeling at the side of the 
sofa, Pery kept his eyes fixed on his mis- 
tress, as though the gentle respiration 
with which her bosom heaved and which 
exhaled from her half-opened mouth 
were the breath that nourished his life. 
From the outbreak of the revolt he had 
not left Cecilia; he followed her like a 
shadow ; his devotion, already so aston- 
ishing, had reached the sublime as the 
danger became imminent. During those 
two days he had performed incredible 
things, veritable madnesses of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. Did it chance that a 
savage, drawing near the house, uttered 
a cry that gave the young girl the 
slightest fright, Pery would dart like a 
lightning flash, and before there was 
time to hold him back, pass through a 
cloud of arrows, reach the edge of the 
esplanade, and with a shot from his car- 
bine bring down the Aymoré who had 
frightened his mistress, before he had 
time to utter asecond cry. Did Cecilia, 
sick and in distress, refuse the food her 
mother or her cousin brought her? Pery, 
running a thousand risks, in danger of 
being dashed to pieces on the rocks or 
riddled with the arrows of the savages, 
would gain the forest, and in an hour 
return with some delicate fruit, a honey- 
comb wrapped in flowers, a choice bit 
of game, which his mistress would touch 
with her lips that she might at least in 
this way repay such love and devotion. 

His mad acts reached such a point 
that Cecilia was obliged to forbid him 
to leave her side, and to keep him in 
sight lest he should at any moment rush 
into the very jaws of death. Aside from 
the friendship she felt for him, some- 
thing —a vague hope —told her that in 
their present extremity if any salvation 
were found for her family, they would 
owe it to the courage, intelligence, and 
sublime self-sacrifice, of Pery. If he 
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were to die, who would watch over her 
with a solicitude and ardent zeal that 
partook at once of the love of a mother, 
the protection of a father, the tender- 
ness of a brother? Who would be her 
guardian angel to save her from every 
pain, and at the same time her slave to 
gratify her slightest desire? 

On the same side as Cecilia, but in 
another corner of the hall, Isabel was 
seated, leaning against the window-sill, 
gazing eagerly,with a look full of anxiety 
and fear, through a small opening which 
she had stealthily made. The ray of 
light that streamed through this aper- 
ture in the window served as a mark for 
the Indians, who showered arrow after 
arrow in that direction; but Isabel, lost 
to herself, regarded not the danger. She 
was looking at Alvaro, who, with the 
greater part of the faithful adventurers, 
was keeping the nightly guard at the 
steps. The young man was walking up 
and down the esplanade under cover of 
a slight palisade. Every arrow that 
passed over his head, every movement 
that he made, caused in Isabel extreme 
suffering ; she grieved that she could 
not be at his side to shelter him, and re- 
ceive the death destined for him. 

Dona Lauriana, sitting on one of the 
steps of the chapel, was praying. The 
good lady was among those who exhib- 
ited the most courage and the greatest 
calmness in this dreadful crisis; sus- 
tained by her religious faith, and by the 
noble blood that flowed in her veins, she 
had shown herself worthy of her hus- 
band. She did everything possible,— 
cared for the wounded, encouraged the 
girls, assisted in the preparations for 
defense, and at the same time directed 
her household affairs as if nothing had 
happened. 

Ayres Gomes, perfectly motionless, 
with his arms folded upon his breast, 
was asleep against the door of the arm- 
ory ; he was guarding the post that the 
nobleman had confided to him. After 
the conference between the two, the 
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esquire had taken up his station there, 
which he left only when Dom Antonio 
came and seated himself in the chair 
that stood near the door. He slept 
standing; but not a step, however light, 
fell upon the floor but he awoke abruptly, 
with his pistol in his grasp, and his hand 
on the bolt of the door. 

Dom Antonio rose, and putting his 
pistols in his belt, and taking his car- 
bine, went to the sofa on which his 
daughter was resting, and kissed her on 
the forehead ; he did the same to Isabel, 
embraced his wife, and left the room. 
He was going to relieve Alvaro, who had 
been on guard since nightfall. A few 
moments afterward the door opened 
again, and the young man entered. 

Alvaro had on a woolen doublet, and 
a rent on the shoulder, made by an ar- 
row, exposed a streak of the scarlet 
lining ; when he appeared in the door- 
way, Isabel uttered a low cry, and ran 
to him. “Are you wounded?” asked 
she, in an anxious tone, grasping his 
hands. 

“No,” answered the young man with 
surprise. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Isabel, breathing 
freely again, as she saw what had misled 
her. 

Alvaro sought to withdraw his hands 
from hers; but the maiden with an en- 
treating look drew him gently after her, 
and taking him to the place where she 
had been sitting, compelled him to sit 
down at her side. 

Many things had occurred between 
them in those two days; there are cir- 
cumstances under which thé feelings 
move with an extraordinary rapidity, 
and swallow up months and years ina 
single minute. Assembled in that hall 


under the stress of imminent danger, 
seeing each other every moment, ex- 
changing now a word, now a look, feel- 
ing themselves in short near each other, 
those two hearts, if they were not in 
love, at least understood each other. 
Alvaro avoided Isabel; he was afraid 
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of that ardent love that enveloped him 
in a look, of that deep and resigned pas- 
sion that bowed at his feet with a mel- 
ancholy smile ; he felt too weak to resist, 
and yet his duty commanded him to re- 
sist. He loved, or thought he still loved 
Cecilia ; he had promised her father that 
he would be her husband; and in the 
present state of affairs that promise was 
more than an oath, it was an imperious 
necessity, a decree of fate that must be . 
fulfilled. How then could he encourage 
a hope in Isabel? Would i not be in- 
famous, unworthy, to accept the love 
she had imploringly offered him? Was 
it it not his duty to eradicate from her 
heart that impossible sentiment? 

He said to himself that he did not 
love, that he should never love Isabel ; 
yet he knew that if he saw her a second 
time as he saw her when she confessed 
her love for him, he should fall on his 
knees at her feet, and forget his duty, 
his honor, everything for her. The 
struggle was dreadful; but the noble 
soul of the cavalier did not yield. He 
might be overcome, b after hav- 
ing done whatever it was posStole for 
man to do to keep true to his .promise 

What made the struggle still more 
violent was the fact that Isabel did not 
pursue him with her love; after that 
first madness, she withdrew within her- 
self, and resigned herself to loving with- 
out hope of ever being loved. 


IX. 
HOPE. 


SEATING himself near the maiden, Al- 
varo felt his courage waver. ‘“ What do 
you wish of me, Isabel ?” asked he, with 
a somewhat tremulous voice. 

The young girl made no answer; she 
was absorbed in contemplating the 
young man, was sating herself with gaz- 
ing on him, with feeling him near her, 
after having suffered the anguish of see- 
ing death hovering over his head, and 
threatening his life. 












“ Let me look at you!” she said soon, 
in a tone of entreaty. ‘Who knows! 
It may be for the last time!” 

“Why these sad thoughts?” said Al- 
varo, gently. ‘“ Hope is not yet wholly 
lost.”’ 

“ What of that?” exclaimed the maid- 
en. “But a few moments .ago I saw 
you walking up and down the esplanade, 
and every instant I thought an arrow 
was piercing you, and —”’ 

“ What ! Have you been so imprudent 
as to open the window?” The young 
man turned round, and started as he 
saw the window half opened, and riddled 
on the outside with the arrows of the 
savages. “My God!” cried he. “Why 
do you expose your life in this way, Isa- 
bel?” 

“Of what value is my life that I 
should preserve it?” said the maiden 
with warmth. “Has it any pleasure, 
any happiness, to bind me? My happi- 
ness is to follow you with my eyes, and 
with my thoughts. If this happiness 
costs me my life, be it so!” 

“Do not talk so, Isabel; you rend 
my heart.” 

“ And how would you have me talk? 
To lie to you is impossible. Since that 
day when I betrayed my secret, from a 
slave it has become my master, a des- 
potic and absolute master. I know that 
I give you pain—”’ 

“T have never said such a thing!” 

“ You are too generous to say so, but 
you feel it. I know it, I read it in your 
every action. You esteem me perhaps 
as a sister, but you avoid me, and fear 
that Cecilia will think you love me. Is 
it not so?” 

“No,” exclaimed Alvaro inadvertent- 


ly. “I am afraid, but it is of loving 


you!” 

Isabel was so violently agitated at 
these words that she sat as if in a 
trance ; the quick throbbing of her heart 
almost suffocated her. 

Alvaro was not less moved ; subdued 
by the love that led her to expose her 
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life merely to follow him from a distance 
with her eye and protect him with her 
care, he had suffered the secret of the 
struggle that was going on in his soul 
to escape. But no sooner had he pro- 
nounced those imprudent words than 
he recovered his self-control, and be- 
coming cold and reserved spoke to Isa- 
bel in a grave tone. 

“You know that I love Cecilia, but 
you do not know that I have promised 
her father to be her husband. So long 
as he of his own free will does not ab- 
solve me from my promise, I am under 
obligation to fulfill it. As regards my 
love, that belongs to me, and only death 
can absolve me from it. If ever I were 
to love another woman, on that day I 
would pronounce sentence on myself 
as a faithless man.” The young man 
turned to Isabel with a sad smile. “ And 
do you know what a faithless man does 
who still has conscience enough left to 
sit in judgment upon himself ?” 

“QO, yes! I know !—It is just what a 
woman does who loves without hope, 
and whose love is.an insult or a pain to 
him whom she loves!” 

“Isabel!” cried Alvaro, alarmed at 
her words. 

“ You are right! Only death can re- 
move a first and holy love from hearts 
like ours!” 

“Cast aside these thoughts, Isabel ! 
Believe me, only one consideration can 
justify such a desperate act.” 

“What is it?” asked Isabel. 

“ Dishonor.” 

“ There is still another,” replied the 
maiden with excitement ; “ one less sel- 
fish, but as noble as that ; the happiness 
of those we love.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“When we find that we may be the 
cause of suffering to those whom we 
regard, it is better to sever at once the 
cord that binds us to life than to see it 
gradually wear away. Did you not say 
that you were afraid of loving me? Very 
well; now Iam afraid of being loved.” 
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Alvaro did not know what to say ; his 
agitation was terrible; he understood 
Isabel, and knew the force of those fer- 
vid words that fell from her lips. 

“ Tsabel!” said he, taking her hands 
in his, “if you have any affection for 
me, do not refuse the favor I now ask. 
Discard those thoughts! I entreat 
you!” 

The maiden smiled sadly. “Do you 
entreat me? Do you ask me to preserve 
the life you have rejected? Is it not 
yours? Accept it, and you no longer 
have anything to entreat me for!” 

Isabel’s ardent gaze fascinated him ; 
he could no longer restrain himself ; 
he rose, and bending down, stammered 
in her ear, “I accept it!” 

Before Isabel, pale with emotion and 
happiness, had ceased to doubt the voice 
that resounded in her ear, the young 
man had left the hall. 

While Alvaro and Isabel were con- 
versing in a low tone, Pery had remained 
by the side of his mistress. He was pen- 
sive ; it was evident that some thought 
had possession of him, and was engross- 
ing his entire attention. At length he 
rose, and casting a last glance, full of 
sadness, on Cecilia, walked slowly to- 
ward the door. 

The girl made a slight movement, and 
raised her head. “ Pery!” 

He started, and turning, came back 
and kneeled again by the sofa. 

“You promised me not to leave your 
mistress !” said Cecilia, in a gentle tone 
of reproof. 

“ Pery wishes to save you !”’ 

“How?” 

“You shall know. Let Pery do what 
he has in his thought.” | 

“ But will you run no risk ?” 

“Why do you ask that, mistress?” 
said he timidly. 

“Why?” exclaimed Cecilia, rising 
with animation. “Because if to save 
us it is necessary for you to die, I reject 
your sacrifice; I reject it in my own 
name and in that of my father.” 
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“ Be at ease, mistress ; Pery does not 
fear the enemy ; he knows how to con- 
quer him.” 

The girl shook her head with an air 
of incredulity. “They are so many!” 

The Indian smiled with pride. “Be 
they athousand, Pery will conquerthem 
all, both Indians and white men.” He 
pronounced these words with the nat- 
ural and at the same time firm expres- 
sion which is imparted by consciousness 
of strength and power. 

Yet Cecilia could not believe what 


‘she heard ; it seemed to her inconceiva- 


ble that a single man, though he pos- 
sessed the devotion and heroism of the 
Indian, could conquer not only the re- 
volted adventurers, but the two hundred 
Aymoré warriors who were besieging 
the house. She did not take into con- 
sideration the immense resources of his 
vigorous intellect, which had at its serv- 
ice a strong arm, an agile body, and an 
extraordinary cunning; she did not 
know that thought is the most powerful 
weapon that God has given to man, and 
that through its aid he can vanquish his 
enemies, and control the forces of na- 
ture. 

“ Do not deceive yourself ; you con- 
template a useless sacrifice. It is not 
possible for one man alone to overcome* 
so many enemies, even though that man 
be Pery.”’ 

“You shall see!” replied he confi- 
dently. 

“ And who will give you strength to 
contend against so great a power?” 

“Who? You, mistress, you alone,” 
answered the Indian, fixing on her his 
bright eyes. 

Cecilia smiled, as the angels must 
smile. “Go,” said she, “go and save 
us. But remember that if you die, Ce- 
cilia will not accept the life you gave 
her.” 

Pery rose. “The sun that rises to- 
morrow will be the last for all your ene- 
mies ; Cecy may then smile as formerly, 
and be contented and happy.” 
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His voice became tremulous ; feeling 
that he could not control his emotion, 
he crossed the hall quickly and went 
out. Reaching the esplanade, he looked 
at the stars, which were beginning to 
disappear, and saw that it would not be 
long before daybreak ; he had no time 
to lose. 

What was the plan that inspired him 
with such certainty of its result ? What 
measure had he devised to compass the 
destruction of the enemy, and the sal- 
vation of his mistress? It would have 
been difficult to divine; Pery guarded 
carefully in the bottom of his heart that 
impenetrable secret, and did not tell it 
even to himself, for fear of betraying 
himself and nullifying the result, which 
he expected with unshaken confidence. 
He had the enemy in his hand, and only 
needed a little prudence to strike them 
all dead as with a thunderbolt. 

He proceeded to the garden and en- 
tered Cecilia’s abandoned room. It was 
in darkness, but the dim light that en- 
tered by the window enabled him to dis- 
tinguish objects perfectly ; the perfec- 
tion of the senses was a gift that the 
Indians possessed in the highest degree. 

He took his weapons one by one, 
kissed the pistols that Cecilia gave him, 
and threw them on the floor in the mid- 
dle of the room, took off his feather or- 
naments, his warrior’s belt, his brilliant 
plume, and cast them as a trophy on his 
weapons. Then he grasped his great 
war bow, clasped it to his breast, and 
breaking it in two on his knee, added 
the parts tothepile. Forsome time he 
contemplated with deep pain these relics 
of his savage life, these emblems of his 
sublime devotion to Cecilia, and his 
wonderful heroism. While struggling 


with his emotions, he unconsciously 
murmured in his own tongue words 
which at such moments the soul forces 
to the lips: “ Weapon of Pery, compan- 
ion and friend,adieu! Your master aban- 
dons you and leaves you ; with you he 
could have conquered ; with you no one 
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could have conquered him. But he 
wishes to be conquered—”’ the Indian 
pressed his hand upon his heart—“ Yes! 
Pery, son of Araré, first of his tribe, 
brave among the brave, a Goytacaz war- 
rior, never conquered, is going to yield 
in war. Pery’s weapon cannot see its 
master beg his lifeof the enemy; Araré’s 
bow now broken will not save his son.” 

His proud head fell upon his breast 
while he was pronouncing these words. 
At length he overcame his emotion, and 
clasping in his arms this trophy of his 
weapons and insignia of war, pressed 
them to his breast in a last farewell em- 
brace. 

The aroma from the woods of the 
plants beginning to open with the ap- 
proach of day warned him that the night 
was drawing toaclose. He broke the 
anklet which like all Indians he wore, 
an ornament made of small cocoa-nuts 
strung on a thread, and colored yellow. 
Pery took two of these nuts, and divided 
them with his knife, without entirely 
separating them; then closing them in 
his hand, he raised his arm as if offering 
a defiance or making a terrible threat, 
and rushed out of the room. 


X. 


THE BREACH. 
WHEN Pery entered Cecilia’s room, 
Loredano was walking up and down in 
front of the porch. The Italian was re- 
flecting on the events of the last few 
days, on the vicissitudes to which his 
life and fortune had been subjected. At 
different times he had had his foot in 
the grave, had reached his last hour, but 
death had fled from and respected him. 
At other times he had been face to face 
with happiness, power, fortune, and all 
had vanished like a dream. 
When at the head of the revolted ad- 
venturers he wason the point of attack- 
ing Dom Antonio, who could not have 
resisted him, the Aymorés had suddenly 
made their appearance and changed 
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the face of things. The necessity of 
defense against the common enemy 
brought about asuspension of hostilities. 
All the while, however, Loredano, who 
had constituted himself the chief of the 
revolt, did not abandon his project of 
getting possession of Cecilia and aven- 
ging himself on Dom Antonio and Alva- 
ro. His persevering mind worked un- 
ceasingly in search of the means of 
reaching that result. To attack the 
nobleman openly would have been mad- 
ness ; the least struggle between them 
would have delivered them all] into the 
power of the savages. 

The sole barrier that restrained the 
Aymorés was the impregnable position 
of the house, built on a rock, accessible 
only at one point, by the stone steps 
which we described in the first chapter 
of this story. These steps were de- 
fended by Dom Antonio and his men. 
The wooden bridge had been destroyed, 
but the savages would easily have re- 
placed it had it not been for the desper- 
ate resistance the nobleman opposed to 
their attacks. If therefore Dom Anto- 
nio, drawn away to the defense of his 
family from Loredano, had abandoned 
the steps, the two hundred Aymoré 
warriors would at once haye rushed upon 
the house, and no courage could have 
resisted them. 

What Loredano was seeking was 
some method of putting out of the way 
without noise, without a struggle, with- 
out warning, Dom Antonio, Pery, Al- 
varo, and Ayres Gomes ; this done, the 
rest would join him from the necessity 
of acommon defense. He would then 
become master of the house, and either 
repulse the Indians, save Cecilia, and 
realize all his dreams of love and happi- 
ness, or die after having at least half- 
drained the cup of pleasure which his 
lips now had not even touched. 

It was impossible that such a satanic 
spirit, after dwelling on an idea for three 
days, should not have succeeded in find- 
ing some means of accomplishing its 
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purpose. He had not only found the 
means, but had already begun td put his 
plan in practice. Everything favored 
him ; even the enemy left him in repose, 
attacking only the side of the house de- 
fended by Dom Antonio. He was ac- 
cordingly indulging anew in his hopes 
as he walked, when Martim Vaz, com- 
ing out of the porch, approached him. 

“ Something we did not count upon !” 
said the adventurer. 

“ What?” asked the Italian quickly. 

“ A closed door.” 

“Open it!” 

“ Not so easily done.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“Tt is nailed on the inside.” 

“ Can they have suspected ?” 

“That is what I have been thinking.” 

Loredano made a gesture of despair. 
“Come!” 

The two walked together to the porch, 
where the adventurers were sleeping 
under arms, ready at the first signal to 
attack. The Italian waked Joao Feio, 
and by way of precaution, directed him 
to keep guard on the esplanade, al- 
though there was no fear that the sav- 
ages would attack on his side. 

The adventurer, more asleep than 
awake, rose and went out. Loredano 
and his companion went on to an inner 
room that served as kitchen and pantry 
to that part of the house. When they 
were on the point of entering, the light 
that the adventurer carried in his hand 
suddenly went out. 

“You are awkward enough!” said 
Loredano with some irritation. 

“Am Ito blame? Complain of the 
wind.” 

“Well! Don’t waste time in words! 
Strike a light!” 

The adventurer went back after his 
steel. Loredano remained standing in 
the doorway waiting for his companion 
to return, and thought he heard the 
breathing of a man near him. He lis- 
tened to make certain, and for security 
drew his dagger, and placed himself so 
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as to prevent anyone from leaving the 
room. 

He heard nothing more; but all at 
once he felt the touch of a cold and icy 
body on his forehead ; he recoiled and 
brandishing his knife, struck a blow in 
the dark. He thought he had hit some- 
thing, yet everything remained in the 
most profound silence. 

The adventurer returned with the 
light. “It is singular,” said he: “the 
wind might put out a candle, but it 
would n’t carry away the wick.” 

“The wind, you say. Perhaps the wind 
has blood ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ That the wind that put out the can- 
dle also left its mark on this weapon.” 
And Loredano showed the adventurer 
his knife, whose point was stained with 
biood. 

“Ts there an enemy here then?” 

“ Certainly ; friends have no need of 
concealing themselves.” 

At this, a noise was heard, and a bat 
passed by moving its great wings slowly ; 
it was wounded. 

“There’s the cnemy!” exclaimed 
Martim, laughing. 

“ True,” answered Loredano in the 
same tone; “I confess that I was afraid 
of a bat.”’ 

At ease respecting the incident that 
had delayed them, the two entered the 
kitchen, and from this through a narrow 
opening made in the wall penetrated 
into the interior of the house, shortly be- 
fore occupied by Dom Antonio and his 
family. They crossed a portion of the 
building, and reached a balcony that 
touched Cecilia’s room on one side and 
on the other the chapel and armory. 

There the adventurer stopped, and 
showing Loredano the paneled rose- 
wood door that afforded entrance into 
the armory, said, “ We shall not easily 
break it down!” 

Loredano approached, and saw that 
the solidity and strength of the door did 
not permit the least violence ; his plan 
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was overthrown. He had expected dur- 
ing the night to introduce himself 
secretly into the hall, and assassinate 
Dom Antonio, Ayres Gomes, and Alva- 
ro before their supporters could come 
to their rescue: this crime consum- 
mated he would be master of the house. 

How was he to remove the obstacle 
that now presented itself? The least 
violence against the door would arouse 
the attention of Dom Antonio. 

While this reflection was running 
through his mind, his eyes fell upona 
narrow aperture in the wall of the chapel 
at the top, which served rather to admit 
air than light. Through this opening 
the Italian saw that that part of the wall 
was single, and made of but one tier of 
brick. In fact, the chapel had formerly 
been a broad corridor, running from the 
balcony to the hall, and had been parti- 
tioned off by a thin partition. 

Loredano surveyed the wall from top 
to bottom, and nodded to his companion. 
“ Here’s where we must enter,” said he, 
pointing to the wall. 

“How? A mosquito could scarcely 
pass through that crack !”’ 

“This wall rests upon a beam ; remove 
that, and the way is open!”’ 

“I see.” 

“ Before they can recover from their 
fright, we shall have accomplished our 
work.” 

The adventurer with the point of his 
knife scraped off the mortar from the 
wall, and laid bare the beam that served 
for a foundation. 

“Well?” 

“ All right. Two hours from now I 
will have everything ready.” 

Martim Vaz, since the death of Ruy 
Soeiro and Bento Simoes, had become 
Loredano’s right arm ; he was the only 
one to whom the Italian had confided 
his secret, which he kept concealed from 
the others, because he still feared the 
influence of Dom Antonio over them. 

The Italian left the adventurer at his 
work, and returned by the way he came. 
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When he reached the kitchen, he wasdano was making would be his ruin, be- 


almost suffocated by a dense cloud of 
smoke that filled the whole porch. The 
adventurers, suddenly awakened, were 
cursing the author of the mischief. 

While Loredano was searching for the 
cause of this occurrence, Joao Feio ap- 
peared at the entrance of the porch. 
His countenance wore a terrible expres- 
sion, at once of anger and fear; ata 
single leap he reached the Italian’s side, 
and whispered in his ear: “ Apostate! 
reprobate! I give you an-hour to sur- 
render yourself to Dom Antonio, and 
obtain from him our pardon and your 
own punishment. If you do not do it 
within that time, you will have me to 
deal with.” 

The Italian was bursting with rage, 
but restrained himself. “Friend, the 
night air has turned your head ; go and 
lie down. Good night,— or rather, good 
morning.” 

The first rays of dawn were beginning 
to appear on the horizon. 


X. 
THE FRIAR. 


On leaving Cecilia’s room, Pery had 
passed along the ccrridor that commu- 
nicated with the interior of the building. 
The Indian, whose keen observation 
nothing that occurred in the house, 
however insignificant, escaped, had fath- 
omed Loredano’s plan with the first blow 
struck to effect the opening. 

The evening before, the sound of im- 
plements on the wall had attracted his 
attention, as he was reposing for a mo- 
ment in the hall at the foot of his mis- 
tress’s bed ; he had applied his acute ear 
to the floor and listened. He sprang 
up, and passing entirely through the 
building, guided by the blows, reached 
the place where Loredano and the ad- 
venturer were beginning to open a pas- 
sage through the wall. 

Instead of being alarmed at this new 
audacity, he smiled; the opening Lore- 
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cause it would afford an easy passage to 
Pery. Hecontented himself, therefore, 
with examining all the doors that com- 
municated with the hall, and nailing 
them up on the inside; this would pre- 
sent a new obstacle to delay the adven- 
turers, and would give him time and to 
spare to exterminate them. 

Hence it was that he went directly 
from Cecilia’s room, whose door he 
fastened behind him, to the opening, 
and through it penetrated to the adven- 
turers’ pantry. 

It was a room of some size, contain- 
ing a table, together with a number of 
jars and a large cask of wine; Pery, not- 
withstanding the darkness, went to each 
one of these vessels, and for some mo- 
ments the gentle agitation of the liquor 
they contained was heard. 

Then he saw a light approaching ; it 
was Loredano and his companion. The 
sight of the Italian froze the blood in 
his heart. Such hatred did he entertain 
for that abject and vile man that he was 
afraid of himself, afraid of killing him. 
That would now have been unwise; it 
would have frustrated all his plans. Fre- 
quently since the night when Loredano 
entered Cecilia’s room, Pery had felt 
impelled to avenge the insult to his 
mistress in the Italian’s blood, for whom 
he thought one death was not sufficient 
punishment. But he remembered that 
he did not belong to himself,—that he 
needed life to consummate his work of 
saving Cecilia from the numerous foes 
that surrounded her, and repressed the 
thought of vengeance. Hedid the same 
thing now. Pressing against the wall he 
put out the candle, and started to leave 
the room, when he found that the Italian 
had taken possession of the door. 

He hesitated. He might have sprung 
upon Loredano and overcome him, but 
that would have caused a struggle, and 
betrayed his presence ; it was necessary 
for him to escape without leaving any 
token of his flight. The slightest sus- 
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picion would have rendered his design 
abortive. 

He conceived a happy idea, and rais- 
ing his damp hand, touched the Italian’s 
face; as the latter stepped back to strike, 
the Indian slipped between him and the 
door. Loredano’s knife had wounded 
his left arm, but he uttered no groan, 
made no movement that would betray 
him, and gained the rear of the porch 
before the adventurer returned with the 
light. 

But Pery was not satisfied ; his blood 
would betray him, and it was highly 
important that the Italian should not 
suspect that he had been there. The 
bats fluttering, frightened, about the 
porch suggested an excellent expedient ; 
he caught the first that came within the 
reach of his arm, and making an incision 
with his knife let it go. Heknew that the 
creature would fly to the light and hover 
around the two adventurers, and he ex- 
pected that the drops of blood that fell 
from its wounded wing would mislead 
them. 

As soon as Loredano disappeared, 
Pery pursued the execution of his plan. 
He went to the corner of the porch, 
where some embers were smouldering, 
and threw them upon some clothing 
that had been left there to dry. This 
incident, insignificant as it may appear, 
formed part of his plan; the burning 
clothes would fill the house with smoke, 
awake the adventurers, and excite their 
thirst. This was just what he wanted. 
Satisfied with what he had thus far ac- 
complished, he crossed the esplanade, 
but there started back with surprise. 

One of Dom Antonio’s men and one 
of the revolted adventurers were con- 
versing across the stockade that sepa- 
rated the two hostile camps. Not only 
was this contrary tothe express orders of 
Dom Antonio, who had prohibited all 
intercourse between his men and the 
revolters, but it was opposed to the plan 
of Loredano, who still feared the noble- 
man’s influence over the adventurers. 
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What had previously taken place ex- 
plained this extraordinary occurrence. 
The adventurer whom Loredano had or- 
dered to patrol the esplanade while he 
went in had begun his circuit from one 
point to another of the courtyard. As 
often as he drew near the stockade, he 
noticed that on the other side a man ap- 
proached like him, turned, and moved 
away along the edge of the esplanade. 

Joao Feio was a free and jovial com- 
panion, and could not endure the tedium 
of a walk at dead of night, just from a 
sound sleep, without a drop to drink or 
without a comrade totalk to. To his 
still greater disgust, on one occasion as 
he approached the stockade he inhaled 
the scent of tobacco, and saw that his 
companion on guard was smoking. 

He put his hand in his breeches 
pocket and found a few pieces of to- 
bacco, but he had not his pipe with him. 
He became desperate, and resolved to 
speak to the other. “ Hallo, friend! 
Are you on guard, too?” 

The man turned, and kept on his way 
without answering. 

At the second round the adventurer 
threw out a second bait. 

“ Fortunately, it is nearly daylight ; 
does n’t it look so to you?”’ 

The same silence as the first time. 
Nevertheless the adventurer was not 
discouraged, and at the third meeting 
added,— 

“We are enemies, comrade, but that 
does not prevent a polite man from an- 
swering when he is spoken to.” 

This time the silent sentinel turned 
completely round. 

“ Before politeness stands our holy re- 
ligion, which forbids every Christian to 
speak to a heretic, a reprobate, a hypo- 
crite.” 

“ What does that mean? Are youin 
earnest, or are you trying to enrage me 
with trifles?” 

“Tam as much in earnest as if I were 
before our Holy Redeemer confessing 
my sins.” 
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“Well then, I tell you, you lie! You 
may be as good a Christian as I, but 
none better exists.” 

“Your tongue is a little too long, 
friend. But Beelzebub will have a reck- 
oning with you, not I; I should lose my 
soul if I touched the body of sinners !” 

“ By St. John Baptist, my patron 
saint, do not provoke me to leap over 
this stockade, and demand the reason 
why you scoff at the devotion cf others. 
Call us rebels, but heretics never.” 

“ And how then would you have me 
call the companions of an impious and 
accursed friar, who has abjured his vows 
and thrown his habit to the dogs.” 

“ A friar, did you say?” 

“Yes, a friar. Didn’t you knowit ?” 

“Who? What friar do you mean?” 

“ The Italian, of course.” 

“The Italian !”’ 

The man, who was none other than 
our old acquaintance, Master Nunes, 
then related what he knew of Lore- 
dano’s history, exaggerated by the fervor 
of his religious feelings. The horrified 
adventurer, quivering with rage, did not 
let Master Nunes finish his story, but 
rushed to the porch, and made the threat 
to the Italian that we have heard ; while 
Pery leaped over the stockade, and went 
tothe room he had shortly before left. 

The day was then breaking ; the first 
rays of the sun already illuminated the 
camp of the Aymorés on the plain by 
the margin of the river. The excited 
savages were eying the house, with 
gestures of rage at not being able to 
overcome the barrier of stone that de- 
fended the enemy. 

Pery looked for a moment at those 
men of gigantic stature and dreadful as- 
pect,—those two hundred warriors of 
prodigious strength, fierce as tigers. 
He muttered to himself: “Today they 
will all fall like a tree in the forest, never 
to rise again.” 

He sat down in the window and lean- 
ing his head on his arm began to reflect. 
The gigantic work he had undertaken, 
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a work that seemed to exceed the power 
of man, was ready for accomplishment. 
He had already performed half of it ; 
the completion was wanting, the most 
difficult and delicate part. Before set- 
ting out he wished to consider the mat- 
ter carefully,—to fix in his mind the 
slightest circumstances, to mark out an 
unswerving course, that he might pro- 
ceed firmly, directly, unerringly, to the 
goal he had in view, that there might not 
be the least hesitation to put at hazard 
the result of his scheme. 

His mind ran through a world of 
thought ina fewseconds ; guided by his 
marvelous instinct and his noble heart, 
he marked out in an instant a great and 
terrible drama of heroism and devotion, 
which to him seemed merely the fulfill- 
ment of a duty and the satisfaction of a 
desire. Great souls have this immunity ; 
the acts that in others excite admiration 
in them seem insignificant, in presence 
of an innate nobility and superiority of 
heart to which everything is natural and 
possible. 

When Pery raised his head, he was 
radiant with happiness and pride; hap- 
piness at the thought of saving his mis- 
tress ; pride in the consciousness that 
he alone was able to do what fifty men 
could not do; what neither her own 
father nor her lover could ever accom- 
plish. He had no further doubts of the 
result. He looked into the coming 
events as into the space that stretched 
before him, in which not a single object 
escaped his clear vision. As far as pos- 
sible to man, he had the certainty and 
conviction that Cecilia was safe. 

He covered his breast and back with 
a snake skin, which he bound tightly 
around his body; put on over it his cot- 
ton tunic ; tried the muscles of his arms 
and legs, and feeling strong, agile, and 
lithe, went out unarmed. 


XII. 
DISOBEDIENCE. , 
ALVARO, leaning against the outside 
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of one of the windows, was thinking 
of Isabel. His soul was still struggling, 
but now only feebly, against the deep 
and ardent love that swayed him: he 
sought to deceive himself, but his reason 
refused its assent. He knew that he 
loved Isabel, and that he loved her as 
he never had loved Cecilia; his former 
calm and serene affection had been re- 
placed by a burning passion. His noble 
heart rebelled against this truth, but his 
will was impotent against his love; he 
could no longer tear it from his heart, 
nor did he even wish to. Yet he suf- 
fered; what he had said the evening be- 
fore to Isabel was what he actually felt ; 
he had not exaggerated ; on the day he 
ceased to love Cecilia and became un- 
true to his promise to Dom Antonio, he 
would condemn himself as a man with- 
out faith and without honor. 

He consoled himself with the thought 
that the present situation of affairs could 
not last much longer ; it would not be 
long before, exhausted and weakened, 
they would have to yield to the enemy. 
Then, in his last moments, on the edge 
of the grave, when death had already 
detached him from earth, he might, with 
his last breath stammer the first word 
of his love; might confess to Isabel that 
he loved her. Until then he would re- 
sist. 

At this point Pery touched him on 


the shoulder. “ Pery is going away.” 
“Where ?” 
“ Far away.” 


“ What are you going to do?” 

The Indian hesitated. ‘Obtain suc- 
cor.” 

Alvaro smiled incredulously. 

“Do you doubt?” 

“Not you, but the succor.” 

“Listen: if Pery does not return, you 
will have his weapons buried ?”’ 

“You may go without misgivings: I 
promise you.” 
“ Another thing.’ 
“ What is it?” 
The Indian hesitated again. 


“Tf you 











see Pery’s head severed from his body, 
bury it with his weapons.” 

“Why this request? What means 
such an idea?” 

“ Pery is going through the midst of 
the savages, and may die. You are a 
warrior, and know that life is like the 
palm tree, withered when everything else 
is growing green again.” 

“You are right. I will do what you 
ask, but I hope to see you again.” 

“ Love mistress,” said the Indian, ex- 
tending his hand to the young man. His 
adieu was a last prayer for Cecilia’s 
happiness. 

Pery entered the hall, where the fam- 
ily was now gathered. They were all 
asleep except Dom Antonio, who was 
always awake, despite his age; his 
powerful will lent him new strength, 
and reanimated his body, worn by years. 
He had but one hope left, that of dying 
surrounded by the beings he loved, in 
the midst of his family, as a Portuguese 
nobleman should die, with honor and 
courage. 

The Indian crossed the room, and 
stopping near the sofa on which Cecilia 
was sleeping, contemplated her for a 
moment with a feeling of deep melan- 
choly. One would have said that in 
that ardent gaze he was saying a last 
solemn farewell ; that on taking his de- 
parture the faithful and devoted slave 
wished to leave his soul wrapped in that 
image, which represented his divinity 
on earth. What sublime language did 
not those intelligent eyes, animated by 
a brilliant reflection of love and fidelity, 
speak? What an epic of sentiment and 
self-denial was there not in that mute 
and respectful contemplation ? 

At last he made a final effort, and with 
difficulty broke the charm that held him 
motionless as a statue before that pretty 
sleeping girl. He bent over the sofa, 
and kissed respectfully the hem of her 
garment. When he rose, a sad and silent 
tear coursing down his cheek fell upon 
her hand. Cecilia, feeling that burning 
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drop, half opened her eyes, but Pery did 
not see this movement, for he had al- 
ready turned away and was going toward 
Dom Antonio. The nobleman, seated 
in his arm-chair, received him with a 
painful smile. 

“ Do you suffer?” asked the Indian. 

“For them, especially for her, my 
Cecilia.” 

“Not for yourself?” said Pery, with a 
purpose. 

“For myself? I would give my life 
to save her, and die happy !” 

“ Give, if she asked you to live?” 

“Though she entreated me on her 
knees.” 

The Indian felt relieved, as from a 
burden of remorse. “May Pery ask 
something of you?” 

“ Speak.” 

“ Pery wishes to kiss your hand.” 

Dom Antonio took off his gauntlet, 
and without understanding the reason 
of the request, extended his hand. 

“You will tell Cecilia that Pery has 
departed, that he has gone far away; 
you must not tell her the truth, she will 
suffer. Adieu; Pery grieves to leave 
you, but it is necessary.” 

While he was whispering these words, 
the nobleman was trying to gather their 
meaning, which seemed to him vague 
and confused. ‘“ What do youintend to 
do, Pery?” he asked. 

“What you expressed a willingness 
to do, in order to save mistress.” 

“Die!” exclaimed the nobleman. 

Pery raised his finger to his lips to 
enjoin silence, but it was too late; a cry 
from the corner of the room startled 
him. He turned and saw Cecilia, who, 
on hearing her father’s last word, had 
essayed to run to him, but had fallen on 
her knees, without strength to take a 
step. The girl, with her hands out- 
stretched in suppliant attitude, seemed 
to be entreating her father to prevent 
that heroic sacrifice, and to save Pery 
from a voluntary death. 

The nobleman understood her. “ No, 
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Pery ; I, Dom Antonio de Mariz, shall 
never consent to such a thing. If the 
death of any one could save my Cecilia 
and my family, the sacrifice would be- 
long to me. And before God and on 
my honor, I swear that I will yield it 
to no one: whoever should seek to rob 
me of this right, would put upon me a 
cruel insult.” 

Pery turned his eyes from his afflicted 
and suppliant mistress to the nobleman, 
stern and unyielding in the performance 
of his duty ; he feared those two oppos- 
ing influences, so different in character, 
yet both exercising a great power over 
his soul. Could the slave resist the en- 
treaty of his mistress and cause her 
pain, when his whole life had been de- 
voted to making her cheerful and happy? 
Could the friend offend Dom Antonio, 
whom he respected, by an act that the 
nobleman would consider a wrong to his 
honor? He had an attack of dizziness, 
during which his heart seemed to stop 
in his breast, and his head to fly apart 
with'the violent pressure of the tumult- 
uous thoughts that coursed through his 
brain. 

During the brief moment that the 
vertigo lasted, he saw revolving rapidly 
around him the sinister figures of the 
Aymorés, threatening the precious lives 
of those he loved best. He saw Cecilia 
entreating not him but a ferocious and 
bloodthirsty savage, ready to contami- 
nate her with his impure hands ; he saw. 
the handsome and noble head of the 
aged nobleman dragged mutilated in the 
dust, its white hair stained with blood. 
Horror-stricken by these gloomy images, 
the Indian clasped his head in his hands 
as if to snatch it from the fever. 

“Pery!” stammered Cecilia, “your 
mistress entreats you!” 

“We will all die together, my friend, 
when the moment comes,” said Dom 
Antonio. 

Pery raised his head and turned upon 
the maiden and the nobleman a wild 
look. “No!” cried he. 
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Cecilia rose instantly to her feet ; pale, 
haughty in her indignation, the gentle 
and lovely girl of a moment before had 
been suddenly transformed into an im- 
perious queen. Her white forehead 
glowed with an expression of pride; her 
blue eyes showed a tawny reflection, 
like that which illuminates the clouds in 
the midst of a tempest ; her lips, quiver- 
ing and,slightly arched, seemed to hold 
back the word to let it fall in all its force. 

Throwing her fair head over her left 
shoulder in an energetic manner, she ex- 
tended her hand toward Pery. 

“I forbid you to leave this house !” 

The Indian had almost fallen at his 
mistress’s feet, but drew back oppressed 
and panting. A song —or rather acry— 
of the savages sounded in the distance. 
Pery took a step toward the door, but 
Dom Antonio held him back. 

“Your mistress,” said the nobleman 
coldly, “has {given you an order; you 
must obey it. Quiet yourself, my daugh- 
ter ; Pery is my prisoner.” 

At theseJwords, which destroyed all 
his hopes, and rendered it impossible 
for him to save his mistress, the Indian 
freed himself from the nobleman’s grasp 
and sprang into the middle of the room. 

“Pery is free!” cried he, beside him- 
self. ‘“Pery obeys no one any more; 
he will do what his heart bids him!” 

While Dom Antonio and Cecilia, as- 
tonished at his first act of disobedience, 
were looking at him in amazement, as 
he stood in the center of the spacious 
room, he sprang to a rack, and grasping 
a heavy two-handed sword as if it had 
been a toy, ran to the window and 
leaped out. 

“Pardon Pery, mistress!” 

Cecilia shrieked, and sprang to the 
window. Pery was no longer in sight. 

Alvaro and the adventurers, standing 
on the esplanade, had their eyes fixed 
ona tree growing on jthe opposite de- 
clivity, the [foliage of which was still 
agitated. 

At a distance lay the camp of the 


Aymorés ; the passing breeze brought 
the confused noise of the voices and 
cries of the savages. 


XIII. 


THE COMBAT. 


It ws six o'clock in the morning. 

The sun rising in the horizon diffused 
cascades of gold over the bright green 
of the vast forests. The weather was 
superb, the blue sky enameled with lit- 
tle white clouds that undulated like the 
folds of a linen garment. 

The Aymorés, grouped around some 
logs already half reduced to ashes, were 
making preparations for a decisive at- 
tack. Savage instinct supplied the place 
of the industry of civilized man; the 
first of arts was unquestionably the art 
of war, the art of defense and of re- 
venge—the two strongest motives of the 
human heart. They were preparing in- 
flammable arrows to set fire to the 
house. Unable to conquer the enemy 
by force of arms, they expected to de- 
stroy him by fire. 

The manner of preparing these ter- 
rible projectiles was very simple: they 
merely wrapped the point in cotton 
soaked in gum-mastic. The arrows, 
thus rendered inflammable, ignited as 
they flew through the air, and set fire 
to the buildings they struck. 

While they were busy with this work 
a savage pleasure lighted up the sinis- 
ter countenances of the Aymorés, from 


which ferocity, ignorance, and thirst for 


blood, had almost wholly blotted out the 
human type. Their neglected hair fell 
over their foreheads, and entirely con- 
cealed the noblest part of the visage, 
created by God as the seat of intelli- 
gence and the throne from which the 
mind is to reign over matter. Their 
misshapen lips, drawn back by a con- 
traction of the facial muscles, had lost 
the soft and pleasing expression that 
laughter and speech impart ; from hu- 
man lips they had been transformed 
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into the mandibles of the beast, accus- 
tomed to cries and roars. Their teeth, 
sharp as the fangs of a jaguar, no longer 
retained the enamel nature had given 
them,—weapons as well as instruments 
of mastication, blood had tinged them 
with the yellowish hue that the teeth of 
carnivorous animals have. Their long, 
black, and hooked nails, the rough and 
callous skin, made their hands rather 
terrible claws than the members de- 
signed to minister to the wants of man. 

Skins of animals covered the gigantic 
bodies of these children of the woods, 
who, but for their erect posture, might 
have been considered some species of 
quadrumana indigenous to the new 
world. Some were ornamented with 
feathers and collars of bones ; others, 
completely naked, had their bodies 
anointed with oil to keep off the in- 
sects. 

Among them all an aged warrior, who 
appeared to be the chief of the tribe, 
was conspicuous. His lofty stature, 
erect despite his years, towered above 
the heads of his companions sitting or 
standing in groups around the fire. He 
did not work ; he merely presided over 
the labors of the savages, and from time 
to time turned a menacing look toward 
the house standing at a distance upon 
the impregnable rock. 

At his side a handsome girl was burn- 
ing in a hollow stone some tobacco 
leaves, the smoke of which, rising in 
great spirals, enveloped the old man’s 
head like a cloud. He inhaled the in- 
toxicating aroma, which caused his im- 
mense chest to expand, and imparted to 
his terrible countenance a sensual ex- 
pression. Enveloped in the thick smoke 
that gathered about it, that grotesque 
figure might have been taken for an idol, 
—a divinity created by the superstition 
of that ignorant and barbarous people. 

Suddenly the girl started, raised her 
head, and fixed her eyes on the old man 
as if questioning his countenance. See- 
ing him calm and unmoved, she leaned 
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over his shoulder, and touching him 
lightly on the head, whispered a word 
in his ear. He turned quickly and a 
sardonic smile revealed his teeth ; with- 
out answering, he made the girl seat 
herself again and return to her occupa- 
tion. 

A short time elapsed, when she again 
started ; she had heard near by the noise 
which she before heard at a distance. 
In a second one of the savages sitting 
at work around the fire raised his head. 
As if an electric current were running 
from man to man, and imparting to all 
successively the same movement, one 
after another suddenly interrupted his 
work and listened. The girl did not 
merely listen ; standing away from the 
smoke and against the breeze, from time 
to time she inhaled the air with the same 
keen sense of smell with which hounds 
scent the game. 

All this passed rapidly, without time 
for the actors in this scene even to ex- 
change a word or express their thoughts. 
Suddenly the girl gave a shriek ; they 
all turned to her and saw her trembling 
and panting, with one hand resting on 
the shoulder of the aged cazique and the 
other extended in the direction of the 
forest, which, at the distance of a few 
yards, formed the background to this 
picture. 

The old man rose, maintaining the 
same savage and sinister calmness, and 
grasping hisheavy ¢agapema, resembling 
the club of a cyclops, whirled it around 
his head like a reed ; then fixing it in 
the ground and leaning on it, waited. 

The other savages, armed with bows 
and facapes, a sort of long wooden 
swords that cut like steel, gathered 
about him, and ready for the attack, 
like him, waited. The women mingled 
with the warriors ; the children, defend- 
ed by the barrier formed by the com- 
batants, remained in the center of the 
camp. All with fixed eyes and senses 
alert were expecting every moment to 
see the enemy appear, and were prepar- 
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ing to fall upon him with the boldness 
and vigor of attack characteristic of the 
Aymorés. 

A second passed in this anxious ex- 
pectation. The noise that they had at 
first heard ceased entirely, and the sav- 
ages, recovering from their first fear, 
returned to their work, convinced that 
they had been deceived by some idle 
sound in the forest. 

But the enemy fell in the midst of 
them so suddenly that they could not 
tell whether he had risen from the bosom 
of the earth or descended from the 
clouds. It was Pery. 

Proud, noble, radiant with the invin- 
cible courage and sublime heroism of 
which he had already given so many 
proofs, he appeared alone before two 
hundred powerful foes thirsting for re- 
venge. 

Leaping down froma tree above them, 
he struck down two of them, and swing- 
ing his sword like lightning around his 
head, opened a circle in the midst of his 
enemies. Then he backed up againsta 
rock standing on an undulation in the 
ground, and prepared for the monstrous 
combat of a single man against two 
hundred. The situation was favorable 
to him, if there could be a favorable sit- 
uation in view of the great disparity of 
numbers; only two could attack him in 
front. 

After the first moment of consterna- 
tion, the savages, with wild cries, threw 
themselves in a single mass, like a wave 
of the sea, upon the Indian who dared 
to attack them openly. There was a 
confusion, a dreadful whirlwind of men 
jostling each other, falling and twisting ; 
of heads rising and disappearing; of 
arms and backs moving and contracting, 
as if they were all parts of a single body, 
members of some unknown monster 
writhing in convulsions. 

In the midst of this chaos Pery’s 
sword gleamed and sparkled in the sun- 
light, waving to and fro with the rapidity 
of lightning. A chorus of cries, impre- 
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cations, and hoarse and stifled groans, 
mingled with the shock of arms, rose 
from the pandemonium, and was lost in 
the distance in the noise of the water- 
fall. 

There was a foreboding calm; the 
savages, motionless with consternation 
and rage, suspended their attack ; the 
bodies of the dead formed a barrier be- 
tween them and the enemy. Pery low- 
ered his sword and waited; his right 
arm fatigued by its enormous exertions 
could serve him no longer, and fell nerve- 
less at his side; he transferred the 
weapon to his left hand. 

It was time. The aged cazique of the 
Aymorés advanced upon him, brandish- 
ing his immense club studded with fish- 
scales and the teeth of animals —a ter- 
rible weapon, which his powerful arm 
wielded as if it had been an arrow. 
Pery’s eyes gleamed ; standing erect, he 
fastened on the savage that unerring 
look that never deceived him. 

The old man, drawing near, raised his 
club, and whirling it about his head, 
made ready to bring it down upon his 
enemy, and crush him ; no sword could 
have resisted the shock. 

But as he was on the point of letting 
it fall, Pery’s sword flashed in the air and 
severed his hand ; hand and club rolled 
together in the dust. 

The savage gave forth a roar that re- 
verberated through the forest, and lift- 
ing up his mutilated arm, sprinkled the 
drops of blood that flowed from it upon 
the Aymorés, as if calling upon them 
for vengeance. The warriors sprang to 
avenge their chief ; but a new spectacle 
was presented to their eyes. 

Pery, having overcome the cazique, 
looked around him, and seeing the 
slaughter he had made, the bodies of 
the Aymorés piled one above another, 
thrust the point of his sword into the 
ground, and breaking the blade, took 
the two pieces and threw them into the 
river. 

A silent but terrible struggle followed 
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within him, He had broken his sword 
because he did not wish to fight any 
longer, and had decided that it was time 
to beg for his life. But when the time 
came to make the entreaty, he felt that 
he was demanding of himself something 
superhuman, — something beyond his 
strength. 

He, Pery, the invincible warrior ; he, 
the free savage, the lord of the forests, 
the king of this virgin land, the chief of 
the most valiant nation of the Guar- 
anys, beg his life of theenemy! It was 
impossible. 

Three times he essayed to kneel, and 
three times his legs refused to bend. 
Finally, the thought of Cecilia was 
stronger than his will. He knelt. 


XIV. 


THE PRISONER. 


As the savages rushed forward upon 
the enemy, who no longer made any de- 
fense, but confessed himself vanquished, 
the aged cazique advanced, and laying 
his hand on Pery’s shoulder, made an 
energetic motion with his mutilated 
right arm. This motion signified that 
Pery was his prisoner : that he belonged 
to him, as the first who had put his 
hand upon him, as his conqueror, and 
that all must respect his right of prop- 
erty — his war right. 

The savages lowered their weapons 
and stood still. This barbarous people 
had its customs and its laws, and one of 
them was the exclusive right of the con- 
queror to his prisoner taken in war,— 
the right of the strong over the weak. 
They held in such estimation the glory 
of bringing a captive from the fight, 
and sacrificing him with the customary 
ceremonies, that they never killed a 
prostrate foe. 

When Pery saw the action of the ca- 
zique and its effect, his countenance 
lighted up; the feigned humility, the 
suppliant attitude, that bya great effort 
he had assumed, disappeared at once. 
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He rose, and with a proud disdain, 
extended his hands to the savages, who, 
at the command of their chief, were pre- 
paring to bind his arms. He seemed 
rather a king giving orders to his vas- 
sals than a captive subject to his con- 
querors, such was the haughtiness of 
his carriage and the contempt with 
which he looked upon the enemy. 

The Aymorés, after tying the prison- 
er’s hands, led him some distance to the 
shade of a tree, and there bound him 
with a cotton cord of many colors, 
which the Guaranys called mussurana. 
Afterward, while the women were bury- 
ing the dead, the warriors met in coun- 
cil under the presidency of the aged 
cazique, to whom all listened with re- 
spect, giving their opinions each in his 
turn. 

In the meantime the girl selected the 
choicest fruits and drinks, and offered 
them to the prisoner, whom she had 
been appointed to serve. 

Pery, seated at the foot of the tree, 
with his back resting against the trunk, 
took no note of what was going on 
around him; his eyes were fixed on the 
esplanade. 

He saw the face of Dom Antonio 
above the palisade, and hanging on his 
arm, leaning over the precipice, Cecilia, 
his beautiful mistress, making a sign of 
despair to him from the distance; at 
their side Alvaro and the family. All 
that he had loved in this world was 
there before his eyes; he experienced 
an intense pleasure. in seeing again 
these objects of his extreme devotion, 
his deep love. 

He knew well what feeling then held 
possession of the hearts of his good 
friends ; he knew that they were pained 
at seeing him a prisoner about to die, 
without having the power to save him 
from the enemy. But he was consoled 
by the hope now to be realized, by the 
ineffable joy of saving his mistress, and 
leaving her happy in the bosom of her 
family protected by Alvaro’s love. 
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While Pery, engrossed by these 
thoughts, was reveling once more in the 
contemplation, though distant, of Cecil- 
ia’s form, the Indian girl standing be- 
fore him was eying him with a feeling 
of pleasure mingled with surprise and 
curiosity. She compared his slender and 
delicate form with the savage bodies of 
her companions ; the intelligent expres- 
sion of his countenance with the brutish 
aspect of the Aymorés; for her, Pery 
was a superior man who excited her pro- 
found admiration. 

It was only when Cecilia and Dom 
Antonio disappeared from the esplanade 
that Pery, looking around to see wheth- 
er his death would be much longer de- 
layed, discovered the girl near him. He 
turned away his face, and fell anew to 
thinking of his mistress and contem- 
plating her image. The savage maiden 
in vain presented to him a choice fruit, 
a tempting drink; he gave no heed to 
her. 

She became sad because of the ob- 
stinacy with which he refused what she 
offered, and stepping to his side lifted 
up her pensive head. There was so much 
fire in her eyes, so much lasciviousness 
in her smile, the motions of her body 
betrayed so much desire and voluptu- 
ousness, that the prisoner knew at once 
what was the mission of this envoy of 
death, this bride of the tomb, designed 
to charm the last moments of his life. 
He turned away his face in scorn, re- 
fused the flowers as he had refused the 
fruit, and thrust aside the intoxication 
of pleasure as he had thrust aside the 
intoxication of wine. 

The maiden clasped him in her arms, 
murmuring disconnected words in an 
unknown tongue, in the language of the 
Aymorés, which Pery did not under- 
stand. Perhaps it was an entreaty or 
a consolation with which she sought to 
mitigate the sorrow of the vanquished. 
She little knew that he would die happy, 
and was looking forward to death as the 
realization of a pleasing dream, as the 


fulfillment of a long cherished desire. 
Could she, a poor savage, divine or even 
comprehend such a thing? She only 
knew that the prisoner was destined to 
die ; that it was her duty to soothe his 
last hour, and that she fulfilled that du- 
ty with a certain satisfaction. 

Pery, feeling her arms around his 
neck, threw her violently from him, and 
turned to see whether he could discover 
through the leaves the preparations that 
the Aymorés were making for the sac- 
rifice. The supreme moment when he 
was to be immolated to the vengeance 
of the enemy seemed long in coming; 
his pride revolted against the humilia- 
tion of captivity. 

The girl continued to gaze sadly upon 
him, without understanding why he re- 
jected her. She was pretty and sought 
for byall the young warriors of her tribe ; 
her father, the aged cazique, had des- 
tined her to be the bride of the most 
valiant prisoner or the most powerful of 
the conquerors. 

After remaining long in that position , 
she advanced again, took a vessel full of 
canim,' and presented it to Pery witha 
smile and almost an entreaty. At the 
gesture of refusal he made, she threw 
the vessel into the river, and selecting 
the red fruit of the wrumbeba,? sweet 
as a honeycomb, touched the prisoner’s 
mouth with it. He rejected the fruit 
as he had rejected the wine, and the 
maiden throwing it in its turn into the 
river approached and offered her rosy 
lips. The Indian closed his eyes and 
thought of Cecilia, his thought threw 
off its earthly envelope, and hovered in 
an atmosphere pure and exempt from 
the fascination of the senses that en- 
slavesman. Yet he felt the hot breath 
of the maiden burning his cheeks. He 
half-opened his eyes and saw her still in 
the same position, waiting for a caress, 
some mark of affection from him whom 
her tribe had bidden her to love, and 


1 \ fermented liquor. 
2A thorny plant, a species of cactus. 
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whom she already loved spontaneously. 
In savage life, so near to nature, senti- 
ment springs up like the flower of the 
field, and grows in a few hours upon a 
drop of dew and aray of the sun. In 
civilized society, on the contrary, senti- 
ment becomes an exotic plant, and only 
flourishes in hothouses, that is, in hearts 
in which the fires of passion burn with 
an intense heat. 

But Pery, cold and indifferent, was 
not moved, and did not accept this 
ephemeral affection which had begun 
with the day and was destined to end 
with it; his fixed idea, the recollection 
of his friends, protected him against 
temptation. Turning his back he raised 
his eyes to the sky to avoid the maiden’s 
face, which followed his look as certain 
flowers follow the sun. 

In the foliage one of those pretty and 
simple scenes was being enacted, that 
every moment in the country are pre- 
sented to the attention of those who 
study nature. A pair of corrixos' that 
had built their nest on a branch, seeing 
the habitation of man and the fire un- 
der the tree, were moving their little 


1A species of mocking-bird. 
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house of straw and cotton. One took 
down the nest with its bill, and the oth- 
er carried the straw away to the place 
where they were going to build it anew ; 
when they had finished this work they 
caressed each other, and flew away to 
conceal their love in some pretty retreat. 

Pery was diverting himself by watch- 
ing this innocent idyl, when the girl 
suddenly rising uttered a low cry of joy 
and pleasure, and with a smile pointed 
to the two little birds flying side by side 
over the dome of the forest. While he 
was trying to understand that sign, she 
disappeared and returned almost imme- 
diately with a sharp stone instrument 
and a war-bow. She approached the In- 
dian, untied the knots that bound his 
hands, and severed the mussurana that 
confined him to the tree. She did all this 
with extraordinary rapidity, and giving 
Pery the bow and arrows, extended her 
hand in the direction of the forest, 
pointing out to him the space that 
opened before them. 

Her eyes and her action spoke better 
than her language and expressed her 
thought clearly: “ You are free. Let us 


go ! %” 
James W. Hawes. 
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ACROSS THE PLAINS. 


THE incidents of which I am about to 
write took place in 1850, while I was 
crossing the plains to the gold mines of 
California. 

We had encamped for the night on 
the Humboldt River, about twenty miles 
above where it sinks into the sandy des- 
ert. We had been warned that this was 
a dangerous place to camp, for the 
Shoshone Indians were numerous in the 
neighborhood, and were hostile towards 
people passing through their country. 
They had killed all the men belonging 
to a weak train that had camped a little 
below this point a few nights before, 
had burned the wagons and driven off 
the stock, and had cut off the dead men’s 
heads, and stuck them up on poles at 
the side of the road, to warn others not 
to travel that route. So, when daylight 
dawned the morning after we had ar- 


rived at the camp, we were not much 
surprised to find that during the night 
some of our teams had been stolen. 

We were a company of twenty-five 
well-armed young men, fond of advent- 
ure, and this gave us a chance to show 
off some of our surplus prowess, which 


we had been boasting of. So, while 
nine men stayed at camp to protect the 
wagons and the rest of our cattle, six- 
teen mounted their horses and took the 
trail of the thieves. 

The marauding party belonged to the 
main band of Shoshones, camped some- 
where to the south of our line of travel, 
—how far from the road we did not 
know... On reaching the top of the hill, 
a half a mile or so from camp, we could 
see away in the distance what appeared 
to be a valley, lined by rugged hills cov- 
ered with a scraggy growth of timber. 
This place, we at once surmised, was 
the home of the Shoshones that were 
doing so much mischief. 


Here we were joined by ten more 
men, belonging to other trains that had 
arrived on the river the night before 
and camped above our position; and 
learning of our intended expedition, had 
hurried forward to help in trying to re- 
cover the stolen property. Our force 
now being twenty-six, we felt equal to 
any number of Indians, and resolved to 
push on to their stronghold. 

The country was a sandy waste, with 
here and therea bunch of sagebrush or 
greasewood, which somewhat relieved 
the monotony of the landscape. Aside 
from an occasional horned toad, no living 
thing was to be encountered in all that 
stretch of country. The Indians had ex- 
terminated everything that could be 
eaten ; even the black crickets, so plen- 
tiful in other parts, were wanting here. 

We traveled pretty fast, and by ten 
o'clock had reached a high ridge that 
overlooked a deep and narrow valley, 
sparsely covered with a stunted growth 
of timber and bushes, with here and 
there an open spot. It was about a half 
mile wide, and stretched as far as we 
could see. There were some patches 
of open prairie, and these were covered 
with horses and cattle; while over on 
the other side, opposite where we were, 
and probably one mile away, could be 
seen row upon row of tents. We could 
not see many Indians; but a few were 
riding around the grazing herd, while 
some were sitting on the ground, hold- 
ing the lariats of their ponies, as they 
grazed about. We counted nearly a 
hundred tents throughout the valley, 
which meant about two hurdred war- 
riors. 

A consultation was held as to the* 
best plan of attack, and it was decided - 
that fifteen of the men should keep 
up the ridge to the left, and out of 
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sight of the Indians until they got above 
the farthest tents that we could see; 
then they were to rush down the hill, 
and across the valley as fast as their 
horses could carry them, making all the 
noise they could, so as to frighten the 
cattle and make them run toward our 
end of the valley. Meanwhile the other 
eleven men were to go around the lower 
end of the valley to the right, keeping 
out of sight, and work their way up on 
the opposite side, as close to the camps 
as possible, before they were discovered ; 
and when they should see the upper 
party rush down the hill they were to 
make a dash for the tents, for the pur- 
pose of drawing the attention of the In- 
dians away from those who were driv- 
ing the cattle; also to make the Indians 
think they were surrounded by a supe- 
rior number, and cause them to flee in- 
stead of fight,—for by this time our dis- 
cretion was getting the better of our 
valor. 

But the plan was carried out. As 
soon as the upper party had reached the 
valley, and began yelling and firing in 
every direction, the lower party charged 
the thickest part of the town of tents, 
and as it proved, we had adopted the 
best plan of attack; for as soon as the 
yelling and firing of both parties began, 
the Indians, not having dreamed of any 
pursuit, and not being on guard with 
their accustomed vigilance, were thun- 
derstruck, and knew not what was tak- 
ing place, or what todo. They rushed 
out of their tents, and out of the bushes, 
where they had been taking a nap after 
a night’s loss of sleep gathering in our 
cattle, in the greatest confusion, not 
knowing trom whence the attack, nor 
the number of their assailants. 

Although the assault of our party had 
been made bya charge towards their 
camp, we dared not rush right into the 
town, for, as we were eleven in number, 
_ there were enough of them, when their 
first fright had subsided, to wipe us out 
immediately. So, getting them into as 
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much confusion as possible by riding 
this way and that, and firing at the war. 
riors as fast as we could see them, we 
turned off and rode around the main 
part of the town to join the other party, 
who were following the fleeing cattle. 


We were now scattered nearly all over” 


the lower portion of the valley, and the 
Indians were by this time recovering 
from their fright, and were gathering 
their arms and mounting their horses, 
and giving pursuit: it seemed now that 
Indians sprang from the earth in every 
direction, so numerous were they be- 
coming. But we were approaching the 
end of the valley, and when we should 
reach higher open ground we would 
have the advantage of them with our 
guns, for most of them were armed with 
bows and arrows. Desultory firing on 
both sides had been kept while we were 
passing through the brush, without any 
of our men being hurt. 

When we reached higher ground our 
leader called a halt until our force could 
all get together ; then he told five or 
six men to go on in pursuit of the cattle 
to try to steer them towards the Hum- 
boldt River, while the balance of the 
troop would keep the Indians in check. 
Accordingly, five kept on after the stock 
and the rest turned to fight the oncom- 
ing foe. 

Our weapons were so much superior 
to theirs they dared not come up too 
close, but tried by slipping from one 
rock or bush to another to get near 
enough to reach us with their arrows, 
which we on our part were on the alert 
to prevent. In this way the fight was 
carried on from the bottom of the hill 
to the top, our men falling gradually 
back, and the enemy following us, There 
had been no one much burt, until just as 
we reached the top of the hill, when one 
of our men fell from his horse badly 
wounded by a shot from one of the few 
guns the Indians had. 

A stand was made here, to try to re- 
pulse them and prevent their following 
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any farther; but our force proved too 
small. Instead, they seemed to be try- 
ing to outflank us, so as to cut off our 
retreat. So our leader told two or three 
to go ahead with'the wounded man as 
fast as they could, while the main body 
would follow close, leaving five of the 
best marksmen some distance in the 
rear to fire on the Indians when they got 
too close, to keep them in check. But 
before this maneuver had been execut- 
ed, two more of our men had been 
wounded, and had to have help to keep 
them on their horses. The retreat was 
now almost a panic. 

I was one of the five in the rear guard. 
At one of our halts to fire back at the 
foe my horse was shot under me and 
fell. I was immediately taken up be- 
hind a comrade, but it was not long be- 
fore his horse gave signs of weakening. 
Besides, we were in each other’s way, 
and could not handle our guns. So I 
dismounted and walked alongside of him 
in as quick a manner as possible; but 
darkness was now coming on, and on 
account of our stops to fire and reload 
we were falling too far behind. The 
Indians too were closing around us, to 
cut us off from the main body, and were 
fast succeeding ; my being on foot re- 
tarded the pace the others could have 
traveled. The horses were all wearied 
out, and none of them could stand it to 
carry his riderand my additional weight. 
So I told my comrades to leave me and 
push ahead, and each one try to save 
himself if he could. I was becoming 
very lame from a sore leg which I had 
got hurt not long before. Some of them 
offered to walk and let me ride, but I 
would not do it. 

The Indians had turned us from our 
course, and were following us now by 
hearing, for they could not see us. They 
were afraid to come on too fast, for ex- 
perience had already shown them the 
danger of such a course. 

My comrades protested against leav- 
ing me, saying they would rather stay 
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with me and die fighting than forsake 
me; but I told them to go, for by re- 
maining with me they only insured the 
death of all of us, while without me they 
could save themselves, and I thought I 
could dodge the Indians and finally get 
away. So they left me. 

I expected every moment to be run 
over and killed; but I had come to that 
stage of weariness and despair, —as 
many another has in like circumstan- 
ces,—where I did not think life worth 
the exertion of trying to save it. I sat 
down by the side of a bunch of sage 
bushes and waited my expected doom. 

But we had deviated from the trail be- 
fore my comrades left, and they again 
turned towards the trail when they start- 
ed off from me, so I was really out of 
the line of pursuit. I did not realize 
this at first, but expected every moment 
to be found and killed ; but after sitting 
awhile and hearing no Indians, I con- 
cluded they were going to pass me. 

I remained for a long time in this posi- 
tion. I slept a long, sound sleep, and 
dreamed a sweet dream of being a boy 
at home again surrounded by loved ones ; 
of playing on the plot by the old school- 
house, and hearing the bell ring for 
books. Again I was with a party of 
boys,—some of them darkies,—in the 
Tennessee bottom, hunting possums ; 
and our old, favorite dog had just treed 
one, and was scratching and howling 
around the tree. I awoke with a start, 
and there, not ten feet from me, was a 
coyote making the noise that had fin- 
ished my dream. 

Feeling somewhat refreshed by my 
long nap, I resolved to try to make the 
river. I knew that we had traveled at 
an angle up the valley as we went out, 
so I steered my course to strike the 
river at the nearest point. Getting along 
was difficult and slow in the darkness, 
but I could keep my course by the stars, 
which were shining brightly overhead, 
Long before daylight I reached a slough 
some distance from the river; the water 
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was thick with alkali, but I was burn- 
ing up with thirst, and I lay down and 
drank as though it had been the sweet- 
est draught I ever tasted. Then, crawl- 
ing up on the bank among some willow 
bushes, I went to sleep and slept till day- 
light ; when I got up and hunted up 
the road, which lay between the slough 
and the river. 

It was but a short distance to camp, 
but before I got there I met a large 
party starting out to look for me; they 
had not given me up, for they said I un- 
derstood prairie-craft so well they were 
confident I would make the read during 
the night. 
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My four comrades had outrun the In- 
dians, and reached camp near midnight. 
The main body had overtaken the party 
after the cattle, which, after reaching 
the deep sand, had slackened their pace. 
They brought quite a number of them 
to the river, but only a few were recog- 
nized as ours, while on the other hand 
we did not get back all our own. 

Our wounded men soon got well, How 
many Indians were hurt we never found 
out ; but our expedition broke up the 
killing and stealing by that band ; they 
moved their camps farther away from 
the route of travel, and were seen no 


more. 
J. W. Tate. 





On THE evening of July 17th, 18—, the 
people of a large mining town in the 
Sierras of California were unusually 
aroused and excited. Men met and spoke 
for a moment, separated and hurried on, 
only to stop and converse again in the 
most earnest and decided manner, yet 
without that loudness of voice and vehe- 
mence of action with which they were 
accustomed to discuss questions of in- 
terest and importance. During the day 
the town seemed filled with miners, yet 
at night additional recruits swelled their 
ranks. 

Whatever the matter under discussion 
it was kept among themselves, and the 
leading citizens were not consulted. I 
asked one or two if anything singular 
had happened, but was answered in an 
evasive manner that aroused my curi- 
osity. Miners congregated in little 
groups on the streets and held low- 
voiced consultations. Their eager and 
expressive faces, their resolute and de- 
termined air, and an unusual display of 
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weapons, made me positive that some- 
thing strange was about to occur. To my 
repeated inquiries I learned that this was 
court week and that trials of importance 
had brought many miners into the town. 
The forbidding, harsh, and implacable 
looks written upon their faces, the evi- 
dent restraint, and the visible yet sup- 
pressed emotions, all indicated that the 
men were deeply interested in some 
movement of greater importance to 
themselves than ordinary trials. 

The following morning brought no 
abatement of the intense feeling. The 
moral atmosphere seemed charged with 
electricity. Men hurried to and fro with- 
out apparent reason, but evidently im- 
pelled by irresistible impulses. More 
miners came hurrying into town at an 
early hour. They were not shouting or 
noisy, and lacked that good humor and 
abandon that was characteristic of min- 
ers under ordinary circumstances. On 
the contrary, all appeared hard, stern, 
and resolute, like soldiers before a battle. 
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“There is something more than a 
trial,” I repeated to myself. “ Life or 
death hangs upon the actions of these 
men, or I am no judge of human nature.” 
Just then meeting an attorney, I said, 
“Judge, what occasions so much talk 
and feeling among the miners, and why 
are they so reticent about it ?” 

He replied, “ It’s the trial of two fel- 
lows for burglary. Come up to the 
courthouse and you will hear the whole 
story.” 

Only half satisfied with his reply, I 
determined to accept his invitation, for 
I felt that some striking developments 
would occur. 

The court opened with the usual for- 
malities, and the case of The People vs, 
John Ross and Robert Williams was at 
once called. 

The room was packed to its utmost, 
yet half the people could not enter. No 
time was lost in selecting a jury; the 
attorney for the defense evidently felt 
that he had an easy task to clear the 
prisoners. Yet, when the District At- 
torney arose and stated the case to the 
jury, it was apparent that he had the 
sympathy of the whole audience. The 
utmost order and decorum prevailed, 
but the glances bent upon the prisoners 
evinced no feeling of tenderness, pity, or 
mercy. The manner in which the min- 
ers watched the speaker, the eagerness 
with which they listened to the evidence, 
and their harsh and unbending looks 
directed toward the prisoners, convinced 
me there must be something more in 
the case than I had been led to suppose. 
I marked the audience carefully, and 
said to myself, “It is not curiosity that 
has brought these men here. There is 
but one passion that can so stamp men’s 
faces, and that is revenge. God help 
the poor devils at the bar if this were a 
miners’ trial instead of one before an 
established court, and under the protec- 
tion of the civil authorities!” 

I scanned closely the faces and ap- 
pearance of the two prisoners. They 
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were by no means ill-looking men, and 
their demeanor was one of ease and 
indifference. The testimony was soon 
given, and I was surprised at its weak- 
ness. The two men lived at Silver 
Creek, a well known mining locality, a 
few miles distant, and some days earlier 
they had been arrested for an attempt 
at burglary. 

When the court adjourned at noon, it 
was evident to me that the men would 
be speedily acquitted, for there was not 
sufficient evidence to convict them. I 
think this was apparent to many others, 
but if so, they betrayed no vindictive 
feeling, but waited patiently for the end. 

When the court was called to order 
in the afternoon the jam of people was 
as great as ever, but no assemblage ever 
preserved better order. The plea of the 
District Attorney was strong and full of 
feeling, but while he had the sympathy 
of the jury with him, it was plain that 
the men could not be convicted. This 
the opposing attorney fully realized, for 
his address was short and without spirit. 
He warned the jurors not to be biased 
by any prejudice against the prisoners 
at the bar, but to do their sworn duty 
as officers of the court. The instruc- 
tions of the judge were so positive that 
the miners must have seen the men 
were certain to be set free, and without 
waiting for the verdict of the jury, forty 
or fifty of them-left the room when the 
jurymen retired. The larger number 
remained in the court house, quietly 
waiting for the law to take its course. 

The delay was of short duration, for 
inside of half an hour the sheriff an- 
nounced that a verdict had been agreed 
upon, the judge was summoned, and the 
jurymen filed into court and took their 
places. The prisoners were almost in- 
different as to the result, but not so the 
miners, who composed most of the au- 
dience. They listened with respectful 
attention as the foreman of the jury 
arose to announce the verdict, but 
when the words “ Not guilty,” were pro- 
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nounced, a murmur of dissatisfaction was 
heard inthe room. This was promptly. 
checked by the sheriff, and then the 
court declared the prisoners free to de- 
part. 

At that second I realized that a tra- 
gedy was near at hand. The room was 
emptied as if by magic, and I found my- 
self alone with the sheriff, the late pris- 
oners, and two or three others. The 
officer turned to Ross and his fellow- 
criminal and said, “ You can go if you 
wish to, but it is not safe. Go back to 
the jail till night, and then you can es- 
cape from the town.” 

“No,” said Ross, “we will go now, 
and if they attempt to molest us, it will 
be the worse for them.” 

“ Those men mean to hang you,” said 
the sheriff, “and no power can stop them 
if you once fall into their hands.” 

The two consulted a moment, and 
then Ross cried with an oath, “ We will 
go at once, and d — them, if they try to 
stop us, somebody will get hurt.” _ 

“And that somebody will be John 
Ross and his partner, Bob Williams,” 
cried the officer. 

Not deterred by these ominous words 
the two abruptly turned away and left 
the building. I saw them later at the 
hotel, and still again at a saloon, so 
thought I must be mistaken about the 
intentions of the miners. 

About the middle of the afternoon I 
had my team harnessed to go to Meadow 
Valley, a few miles up the country and 
within a short distance of Silver Creek, 
which had been the home of the two 
criminals. I had driven but a short 
distance when I saw them ahead of me 
in the road. They were walking rapid- 
ly, and had come almost to a point of 
timber that stretched out into the little 
mountain valley. 

I said half aloud, “ They are in luck, 
to have escaped without trouble,” when 
I was suddenly stopped by several men 
who stepped into the road ahead of my 
team. One cried, “ Wait a bit, stranger ; 
VOL. xxii—25. 
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there is likely to be trouble, and you 
don’t want to get mixed up in it.” 

Realizing that the looked-for tragedy 
was about to happen, I tried to wheel 
about. To my surprise a dozen men 
were close behind me. “We don’t want 
you to give any alarm,” said one, “so 
we will stand guard over you till it is 
over.” 

I glanced ahead, —a rod farther on, 
and the timber would have been reached 
by Ross and Williams; but that short 
distance was not to be traversed by 
them, for ascore of men suddenly sprang 
out of the dense bushes that lined the 
way. From behind.every log,and stump, - 
and bunch of wild cherry bushes, armed 
men rushed forward. 

The victims attempted to draw their 
weapons but were overpowered. There 
was a short but terrific hand-to-hand 
conflict, for both were strong and ath- 
letic men, but the odds were against 
them. One moment I saw a struggling 
mass, and the next the two were thrown 
to the earth, and held there bya dozen 
powerful and resolute men. 

The guards led my team nearer the 
scene, though I would fain have re- 
mained at a distance. The number of 
miners was constantly increasing, as the 
shout was raised that the thieves had 
been captured. “Hang them, hang 
them,” was the general cry. 

Preparations were made to carry this 
verdict into instant execution. Ropes 
had already been provided, and these 
were now brought forward. A slip-noose 
was madein theend of each. Thecoats 
of the unfortunate wretches were fairly 
torn from their backs. The ropes were 
fastened around their necks. There 
was no form of trial, but they were in- 
stantly to be strung up. 

The men implored for mercy. “We 
will leave at once and never return,” 
they cried. 

One of the miners, who acted asa 
leader, replied, “ We gave you fair warn- 
ing twice and you refused to go. The 
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next time we swore that we would kill 
you, and that time has now come.” 

I was near enough to mark the pale, 
agitated, and ghastly aspect upon the 
faces of the doomed wretches. All 
thought of resistance had disappeared, 
and was replaced by the most craven 
and abject looks. I pitied the poor dev- 
ils, but was powerless to aid them. Once 
indeed I attempted to spring from the 
vehicle, but was instantly stopped by 
half a dozen flashing revolvers and heard 
the stern words, “ Don’t move, if you 
value yourlife.” The prisoners begged 
for time,—they would go to jail, they 
would confess their crime, and be sent 
to prison for years. In heartrending 
tones they begged and pleaded, while 
the preparations for their execution 
were going on. 

“It is too late,” I heard the voice of 
the leader say; “in two minutes you 
will be in hell.” Every miner lent will- 
ing aid, and the hands of the two men 
were securely fastened behind them. 
They were now hurried forward to the 
point of timber of which I have spoken, 
and a convenient tree selected. 

Now that death menaced him in the 
face, Ross ceased to beg for life, and 
even cursed his companion for so do- 
ing. “If we must hang let us die like 
men,” he cried; “these d—— villains 
would not show mercy to one of their 
own children,” 

Some of the men would have replied, 
but the leader cut them short by crying, 
“No time to talk now, and we’ll soon 
stop this fellow’s howling,” alluding to 
Williams, who still continued to beg 
most piteously for his life. 

The men who surrounded me led the 
team still nearer to the scene of execu- 
tion, and only regretted that they were 
forced to watch me instead of helping 
their comrades. An instant later the 


ends of the long ropes were thrown 
over a limb of the tree that had been 
selected, and these ends were at once 
seized by fifty miners. 


Without wait- 
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ing for anv word of command, but as if 
moved by acommon impulse, the line 
of men moved away from the tree, while 
the bodies of the two unfortunates 
swung high into the air. The writhings 
and contortions of their bodies were 
frightful to-behold as they slowly stran- 
gled to death, while their staring eyes, 
lolling tongues, and distorted. counte- 
nances, made me faint and sick at heart. 

Not content with their slow death, 
one brutal fellow caught hold of the 
feet of John Ross, and pulled down with 
all his weight. The stern voice of his 
leader bade him instantly quit his hold, 
and he slunk back out of sight as if 
ashamed of his own act. 

Gradually the contortions grew less 
frightful, then ceased altogether, and 
soon the bodies hung limp and lifeless. 
The ends of the ropes were now fas- 
tened tosome small trees near by,and a 
placard fastened to the bodies with the 
words “ Miners’ Vengeance.” As soon 
as the men were dead I was allowed to 
proceed on my way, though one of the 
miners cautioned me in a friendly man- 
ner that the less I said about the matter 
the better it would be for me. 

An elderly man was about starting 
for his home, which lay in my direction. 
Hoping to learn something more about 
the cause of the lynching, I invited him 
to ride with me. Shortly after starting, 
he shook his head saying, “It is bad, 
bad, but it had to be done.” 

“But why?” I asked, “the law—” 

“ The law,” he answered, “ would not 
touch this case. They were cunning 
and adroit rascals. We hardly expected 
they would be convicted for burglary, 
but we hoped they would, for we did 
not want to take the law into our own 
hands.” 

“But surely they were not guilty,” I 
said. 

“Tf burglary had been their only 
crime, the law could have taken its: 
course,” was his reply, “ and we would 
have abided by the result, but this was 














not their first nor their only crime. For 
the past year they have been robbing 
our sluices. Time after time we tried 
to catch them, but without effect. We 
had them arrested and tried, but could 
not convict them. Then wegave them 
fair warning, but they only laughed at 
us. Night after night I have watched, 
when tired and worn from my day’s 
labor, for the gold they stole was needed 
for my wife and children. They idled 
away their time, and then stole our gold 
and gambled it off. This time we had 
a meeting, and swore if the Jaw did not 
punish them, then the men whom they 
had wronged would take the law into 
their own hands. You have seen the 
result, and Ross and Williams have felt 
the force of the miners’ vengeance. 

To this I could make no reply, and 
we drove on in silence till our destina- 
tion was reached. 

The next day I learned that the bod- 
ies had been cut down and buried, and 
that from the grave the ends of the 
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ropes had been left protruding, so that 
no questions would be asked by those 
who found the grave. One meddlesome 
fellow indeed undertook to say that he 
had found this grave, but he was short- 
ly afterwards approached by two brawny 
miners, one of whom said: “ My friend, 
you must have been mistaken about 
what you saw.” 

“No,” replied the man, “I found—” 

“ Nothing,” answered the miner in 
sharp and vehement tones, at the same 
instant grasping the handle of his re- 
volver. 

The man gave a quick glance into his 
face, and saw something written there 
that appalled him. He instantly apol- 
ogized, said he must have been mis- 
taken, and during the years that fol- 
lowed he was never again known to 
allude to the circumstance. 

No effort was made by the civil au- 
thorities to bring the actors to justice, 
as it was felt that all such attempts 
would have been utterly useless. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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CAPTURING A HIGHWAYMAN. 


My UNCLE was a quick - tempered 
man,[said the detective, ]and when angry 
would swear till the shingles would rat- 
tle off the roof. He occupied a prom- 
inent position with Wells, Fargo, and 
Company, and the frequent highway 
robberies in the summer of 18— kept him 
at fever heat. 

He was handed a telegram one morn- 
ing that sent him off into a regular tan- 
trum, and as he read the slip of yellow 
paper for the third or fourth time he 
stamped up and down the room, curs- 
ing like a Mexican mule packer. 

“ Another stage stopped,” he cried, 
“the treasure box taken, and $3,000 
gone to hell.” 

“ What route?” I asked, alluding, of 
course, to the stage line. 

“The Marysville and ——,” was his 
reply; “one of those d—n mountain 
roads where the underbrush and dense 
woods render it easy for a man to es- 
cape, and where it is well nigh impossi- 
ble to follow him.” 

“ Any description of the robbers,” I 
asked. 

“Yes; it’s that tall, black-headed 
lone highwayman,” was the answer. 
“ He apparently works alone, and never 
takes a partner. This is the fourth stage 
he has robbed this summer.”” And my 

“pncle continued to stamp up and down 
the room, and pull savagely his shaggy 
red hair, as he continued: “He has at 
least $10,000 of our money, and we 
have n’t the least clew who the fellow is, 
or where he lives. He is on this road 
one week, and a hundred miles from 
* there next. I'll give $500 to any man 


that will put him behind the bars.” 

“Make it a thousand, and I will try 
the job,” said I, winking at my fellow 
clerks, who knew my uncle’s rabidness 
about stage robbers. 





“ Done,” he cried, crushing the yel- 
low paper in his hand; “lodge that 
blanked rascal in jail, and prove him 
guilty, and the thousand shall be yours.” 

“ A thousand dollars!” I mentally re- 
peated ; “almost as much as I earn here 
in a year.” 

A sudden inspiration seized me: our 
two best detectives were in Arizona on 
a case, and the field was open to me. 
With a bound I sprang up, for I had in- 
herited some of my uncle’s hasty man- 
ner, and exclaimed : “ That ’s a bargain. 
Put one of the boys at my desk, and I 
will be off tonight.” 

He laughed, and answered, “ Jim, you 
can try, but you will fail, as all the 
others have done, for he is the very 
devil to escape detection.” 

As I hurried toward the door, after 
obtaining a copy of the telegram, he 
called after me, “I’ll bet you a suit of 
clothes you don’t succeed.” 

“A suit goes,” was my answer. 

“ Hear that, boys?” shouted my un- 
cle ; “a good broadcloth suit is the bet.” 

I nodded in reply, and hurried from 
the room. 

Two hours later a short, wiry-looking 
Irishman, with hands and face begrimed 
with coal dust, and wearing a torn, 
faded, and well worn brown coat, a pair 
of dirty blue overalls, thick-soled boots, 
and an old white woolen hat pulled 
down over his eyes, entered the office 
and accosted my uncle by saying, “ Be- 
dad, sir, and I was tould ye was need- 
ing a handy mon wid yer horses, and | 
thought —” 

“Who the hell told you that?” was 
the snappish reply. 

“Faith, and it was a young fellow 
wid a black mustache, who said he 
worked here, and that I would find his 
uncle one of the kindest and most civil 
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jintlemen in the whole city. He wrote 
his name, sir, on this bit of card, and 
said —” 

“Well,I’ll be blanked,” cried my uncle, 
interrupting the Irishman, and looking 
at the card intently, “ What does that 
boy mean ?” and he turned to show the 
name to one of my fellow clerks. 

“Simply to see whether 1 am well 
disguised,” was my reply. 

“\What’s that?” shouted my uncle, 
turning suddenly and eying me curi- 
ously. His face relaxed, and he broke 
into a laugh, saying, “ You'll do, Jim; 
the devil himself would n’t know you.” 

“He’s not an old acquaintance like 
yourself,” was my retort. During the 
winter before I had assumed the char- 
acter of an Irishman in some amateur 
theatricals, and had taken lessons in my 
brogue from a friendly drayman, while 
I had paid a stiff price for some help 
in costume and face make-up to one 
of the best comedians in the city. I 
therefore felt somewhat at home in my 
disguise, and believed I could pursue 
my investigations without attracting at- 
tention. 

On the next trip of the Marysville and 
—— stage I occupied an outside seat. 
The driver was young and something 
of a braggart. 

I broached the matter of the robbery 
by saying, “I hear it is a bit dangerous 
to carry much gold on this road.” 

“It’s safe enough for the likes of you,” 
was the driver’s answer. 

“It’s meself that don’t fear all the 
robbers in the State. Honest poverty is 
a better safeguard than all the bars and 
bolts in the land.” 

“You could sleep outdoors from 
Fourth of July till Christmas and never 
be robbed of a dime,” was his answer. 

“But you were robbed,” with a slight 
emphasis on the pronoun. 

“That fellow had the drop on me, for 
he jumped from behind a bush, shotgun 
in hand, and cried, ‘ Stop, damn you, or 
I will blowthe top of your head off.’”’ 
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“ And you stopped ?” 

“That is what Idid. Youdon’t catch 
me running when a man has the drop 
on me, but if I had had my gun I would 
have made it hot for him.” 

“ How many robbers were there?” 

“How many? Why just one, but if I 
had had my gun—” 

“Wan,’—with a howl of derision,— 
“just wan robber to stop such a brave 
man as you. By me soul I thought there 
must have been a dozen.” 

The driver glared at me to see wheth- 
er I was making fun of him or not, and 
then answered, “One man is enough 
when he has his finger on the trigger of 
a loaded shotgun.” 

“What sort of a looking fellow?” I 
asked. 

“He was about six feet tall, wore a 
white hat, a long linen duster, brown 
overalls, and had a white cloth mask 
over his face.” 

“Could ye see his hair or beard?” 

“Both were black, so far as I could 
tell. There wasn’t much time,”’— this 
in answer to a question from another 
passenger, —“ for as soon as I pulled up 
my team he cried, ‘ Pitch out that treas- 
ure box; I have made a winning this 
time.’ 

“«My team won’t stand,’ I said. 

“¢Damn your team; throw out that 
box and be quick about it, or I'll fill 
your hide so full of buckshot that you 
will think you ’’ve had the small pox.’ 

“T did n’t wait for a second invitation, 
but just pitched that old box as far as 
possible into the bushes alongside of 
the road. 

“*Now git,’ cried the tall robber, 
‘or there will be a funeral, and your dad 
will be chief mourner.’” 

“ And you got?” asked the passenger. 

“I did: you see I had no show, but if 
I had had my gun —” but at this moment 
we reached a station,and I never learned 
what the driver would have done. 

At the —— House I got off the stage 
to begin my investigations. 
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During the day I visited the spot 
where the robbery had been committed ; 
a huge rock upon one side and a bunch 
of wild cherries upon the other afforded 
the, robber a safe place of concealment; 
while on either side were deep wocded 
cafions. On the south slope of the hill 
I found no footprints, but on the north 
side I was more successful. These foot- 
prints corresponded with those near the 
bunch of cherry bushes, and I followed 
them for nearly half a mile, but suddenly 
lost the trail. I retraced my steps, and 
went over the ground a second time. To 
my surprise I lost them in the same spot 
as before. They were plain and distinct 
up toa certain point, and there suddenly 
ended. The spot was on open ground, 
and within some yards of a huge fallen 
pine. 

I searched carefully all the afternoon 
but could find no further traces. Next 
morning at an early hour I was on the 
trail once more, and followed the foot- 
prints from the bunch of cherries to the 
same spot where I had lost them the day 
before. It seemed odd and mysterious, 
for I could not understand what had 
become of the marks the robber must 
have made. While idly looking about, 
I picked up a piece of pine bark some 
yards from where the steps disappeared. 
To my surprise there was an impression 
of nails as though made bya boot. I 
hastily gathered up several other pieces 
scattered over the ground, and on three 
of these I found the same impressions. 

I now ran back to the end of the trail 
and studied the situation attentively. 
“ Ah! I have it at last,” I cried to my- 
self. ‘The robber has used a number 
of pieces of bark as stepping stones and 
then thrown them away.” It was ap- 
parent his object must have been to 
gain the fallen tree, so I ran down to 
the lower end of this, expecting to find 
footprints leading from it. I was not 


disappointed, but to my surprise the 
marks were not the same as before. 
Those coming down the hill had been 
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made by nailed boots, these were made 
by a light, thin-soled boot or shoe, yet 
the length and breadth of the print was 
the same. 

I now gave my wholeattention to the 
log, as though that contained the solu- 
tion of the mystery ; yet I could not see 
the slightest suspicious thing about it. 
I went around the log two or three 
times, but found nothing. On one side 
was a small heap of dried brush, and I 
threw this to one side, that nothing 
might be undone, yet without any 
thought that I would find anything hid- 
den, for I could see the ground beneath. 

On removing the brush, I was sur- 
prised to find a small opening in the 
log, and inside was quite a cavity. This 
I hastily explored, and was gratified to 
find apair of heavy nailed boots. “Some 
trace at least!” I exclaimed; “Let us 
see if there is anything more.” 

I quickly unearthed a long linen dust- 
er, a pair of brown overalls, and a white 
hat. Last of all I found the cloth mask, 
wig, and false beard, that had been worn 
by the robber. 

I was much excited over my discovery, 
and for a few moments could not sit 
down to study the articles attentively. 
When I did so, two little things at- 
tracted my attention: one was a red 
hair inside the wig, soI made up my 
mind the robber was red-headed; the 
other was that beth wig and beard were 
of excellent workmanship, and I con- 
cluded they must have been made in 
San Francisco rather than in any smaller 
town. I put the clothing into a bundle 
and managed to smuggle it into the 
house and get it inside my valise with- 
out attracting attention. 

On reaching the city I was greeted 
with a derisive Jaugh by my uncle, and 
the words: “I knew you were on a wild 
goose chase. That fellow is as slippery 
as a block of ice.” 

I told him what I had discovered, and 
laid before him my plans. 

“ Ah,” he cried with delight, “that’s 
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better than I thought. Stick toit, Jim, 
you may get the fellow yet.” 

I went the rounds of the various places 
where wigs were made, and late in the 
day came to a shop where a Frenchman 
recognized his own fiandiwork. “The 
man that got it?” I asked. “Do you 
recollect him?” 

He reflected a moment, and then an- 
swered, “ Yes, he was a tall, red-headed 
man. Said he was an actor, and wanted 
me to do my best. He paid well for it, 
too,” continued the man, as he looked 
at the wig with professional pride. 

I obtained from the Frenchman all 
the details he could tell me about the 
robbers appearance, and then asked, 
“T suppose you did not learn hisname?” 

He consulted a small memorandum 
book for a moment, and then answered, 
“Yes, here is his name. He paid me 
half the price of the work when it was 
ordered, and I marked down the name 
he gave me. It is Silas Wagner.” 

Thanking the wig-maker, and paying 
him liberally for his valuable informa- 
tion, I hurried away. I now went toa 
printing office and looked over the files 
of the paper for some weeks back, and 
at length found the name Silas Wagner, 
as a guest of the —— House. 

The hotel was a third-class house, 
and the clerk remembered Wagner. His 
description corresponded with the wig- 
maker’s, but was more particular, as he 
had talked with the mana number of 
times in his stay of three or four days. 

“He was registered from the city, 
but,” said the clerk, “ I think he is from 
Piumas or Lassen County, though he did 
not say so; Iam from Plumas, and I saw 
the man was familiar with that moun- 
tain section. He was very cautious, and 
said but little about himself or friends. 
I had no cause to suspect him, but I saw 
that he was not inclined to answer any 
of my questions about his home. I think 
Wagner has relatives in Lassen, and am 
under the impression thféy are in the 
stock business, but am not certain.” 
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I went to a barber shop and had my 
beard and mustache shaved off and hair 
cut closely. I next purchased a suit of 
clothes that would give me a boyish ap- 
pearance, and prepared for a trip over 
the mountains. 

I explained my plans to my uncle, and 
he wanted me to take some experienced 
man with me. 

“ No,” said I, “ I can do better alone.” 

“That fellow is cool and desperate, 
Jim, and he will get the drop on you un- 
less you are careful.” 

“T will keep both eyes open,” was 
my reply,” for I value my neck more 
than the reward you have offered.” 

Three days later, mounted on a good 
mule I had hired, and carrying a supply 
of fishing tackle, I crossed a range of 
mountains south of Janesville in Lassen 
County, and entered a wild and lonely 
valley where a brother-in-law of Silas 
Wagner kept his stock during the sum- 
mer season. I found Mr. —— a pleas- 
ant and companionable gentleman, bluff 
and blunt in his ways, but a good, hon- 
est man, if his physiognomy was an in- 
dex to his character. 

“ Come right in,” hecried, “and make 
yourself at home. It’s not often I have 
a visitor,and I am glad to see you.” So 
saying, he helped me unsaddle and 
picket my mule, and pointed out to me 
the best places to fish. 

I went to the creek a few rods distant 
to cast my line for trout, while the own- 
er of the place started a fire for supper. 
The fish bit so rapidly that by the time 
I had caught ten or twelve I had nearly 
forgotten my errand in the valley, when 
I was startled by the near approach of 
a man on horseback. I glanced up sud- 
denly ; the rider was a tall man, with red 
hair and beard. “Can it be Wagner, 
the robber?” J said to myself. 

“ Hello,” he cried sharply, pulling up 
his horse with a jerk, “I thought you 
were Bob.” 

I nodded my head towards the cabin 
and said, “ He’s there.” 
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He advanced to the door and called 
out, “ Hey there, Bob!” 

“ How are you, Silas?” said Mr. —— 
as he came tothe door. “Glad to see 
you once more ; get right down and un- 
saddle your horse.” 

My heart thumped loudly, and I feared 
I should betray myself by my nervous 
and excited manner. The new arrival 
was the man I sought, Silas Wagner 
the highwayman! His visit, as I soon 
learned, was purely accidental, for he 
had not been in the valley before for a 
year. It was a case of sheer good luck 

for me. 

'” When I glanced at the massive form 
of the robber and noted his quickness of 
movement, I realized that I was no match 
for him in a personal encounter ; if I cap- 
tured him it must be done by strategy. 
But I determined to make the attempt. 

I soon had a good lot of fish, and set 
to work cleaning them for supper. In 
this I was assisted by Mr. ——, but 
Wagner appeared ill at ease; he fre- 
quently cast his eyes up and down the 
valley,as though watching for the ap- 
proach of some one. 

“ Anything wrong, Silas ?” asked Mr. 
—, “you seem mighty uneasy.” 

Wagner started, his face flushed, and 
with an apparent effort he laughed and 
answered, “O, nothing; I am carrying 
some gold up north to buy cattle for 
“Miller & Company, and it makes me a 
little nervous. I thought once I. was 
followed today, and I don’t intend to 
take any chances,”—examining a large 
revolver slung to his belt. 

“Make your mind easy, Silas,” said 
the other ; “here is something that will 
stand off robbers,” and he picked upa 
loaded shotgun from a corner, put a 
fresh cap on, and set it near the door. 

Our supper, consisting of fried trout, 
warm biscuits, fresh butter, milk, and 
honey, was quickly disposed of, and then, 
as it was yet early, all moved out be- 
neath a tamarack tree. I was studying 


over a plan to catch the robber off his 
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guard, for I felt confident it would not 
do to put off the decisive moment, when 
a chance presented itself. 

A large gray squirrel appeared in the 
branches overhead, and the highway- 
man drew his pist®l and fired, bringing 
the animal to the ground. “ You're as 
handy as ever with the pistol,” remarked 
the stock-man, picking up the squirrel. 

“Do you see that cone?” asked Wag- 
ner, pointing to a small cone high in the 
tree, “I can cut the twig that holds that, 
and so saying, he fired and brought the 
cone tothe ground. He then fired three 
more shots at as many different objects 
near the place, and not once did he miss 
his mark. . 

I watched him eagerly, counting each 
shot, for if he emptied his revolver he 
would be defenseless. I arose and moved 
nearer the cabin door, so as to be be- 
tween him and the shotgun; but luck 
was against me, for he dropped his arm 
after firing the last shot and was about 
to reload the weapon,— when fortunate- 
ly for me a jack-rabbit appeared in the 
little meadow on the opposite side of the 
creek. 

The highwayman raised his pistol and 
fired ; the rabbit fell dead, shot through 
the brain. 

This was the second I had waited for, 
and while his arm was yet extended I 
drew my own pistol, and cried as I threw 
back my coat to-show my badge as an 
officer, “ Throw up your hands; you are 
my prisoner.” 

With a panther-like bound he sprang 
toward me, shouting, “Damn you, no 
boy can arrest me!” 

I fired twice and both the shots took 
effect, but neither stopped his rush. To 
allow him to get hold of me meant cer- 
tain death, so I sprang out of his reach. 
As I turned, he drew a pistol from inside 
his vest and fired three shots in quick 
succession, crying at the same instant, 
“T’ll send you straight to hell!” 

Each shot hit me or passed through 
my clothing but neither disabled me. 
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Unfortunately, however, the chamber of 
my pistol caught in some manner and 
would not revolve. 

Witf acurse upon it I threw down the 
weapon, and bounded into the cabin. 

When I emerged, shotgun in hand, 
the robber was some rods away, running 
toward his horse. “Stop,” I shouted, 
“or I will fire.” 

“Fire away,” he cried, but did not halt. 

I pulled the trigger, and Wagner fell 
to the ground, as I supposed, mortally 
wounded. I ran toward him, crying, 
“ Surrender, or you are a dead man.” 

“IT give up,” he said, letting his pistol 
fall to the ground,.and rising slowly to 
his feet. 

“What does this mean?” cried the 
rancher, for so rapid had been our move- 
ments that he had had no opportunity 
to interfere. 

“Tt means,” I replied, “that he robbed 
a stage and that I have arrested him.” 

A single look at his brother-in-law 
convinced him that I spoke the truth, 
but the only comment that he made 
was, “Silas, if yer broke the law, yer 
must take the consequences.” 

With an oath at his bad luck the high- 
wayman answered, “If the damned fel- 
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low had not broken my right arm with 
his first shot he never would have had 
me.” 

To my surprise he had not been 
struck with the buck-shot at all, but had 
stumbled and fallen just as I fired. 

Mr. —— now examined his wounds 
and bandaged up the arm with some 
rude skill. I stood guard over my pris- 
oner that night, for my own wounds 
though sore and painful were not seri- 
ous. The next morning I took him 
across the mountains, where his arm 
was dressed and my own injuries attend- 
ed to. Aftera rest of one day I started 
on my return, and after a tedious trip, 
in which I was well nigh worn out from 
fatigue and loss of sleep, I landed the 
highwayman securely in jail. 

His holsters contained about $5,000, 
and this much the company received, 
less the $1,000 that was paid me as a 
reward. Wagner was convicted and 
sent to prison for twelve years. 

My uncle paid his debt, and I won as 
handsome a suit as any young man ever 
had. What was better, my salary was 
raised and I went into the employ of the 
company as a detective, a position that 
I held for many years. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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A Goop many years ago there took 
place in Monterey County one of the 
most tragic of the many tragic incidents 
that have attended controversies on land 
and boundary claims in California. It 
occurred on a beautiful spring morning 
in a quiet and lovely little valley, near 
the town of W—. 

On the morning in question, the east 
was just brightening toward daylight, 
above the mountains. The valleyshowed 
no sign of life yet, except that from the 
chimney of a little one-story ranch-house 
the smoke began to curl up into the 
sweet, still air. 

The house was built close up to the 
road, from which it was divided by a 
rail fence. Behind this fence had been 
planted, a few years before, some acacia 
trees, now already grown to fair propor- 
tions. In one corner, where the fence 
running alongside the house joined the 
fence in front, a great wild rosebush 
displayed its fragrant pink flowers; from 
underneath this rosebush two squirrels 
ran chasing one another ; now along the 
top rail of the fence, stopping abruptly 
now and then to chatter away at each 
other. 

A family of linnetsin the acacias made 
the air ring with their early morning 
chorus ; while a meadow lark warbled 
and trilled her mellow notes in vary- 
ing cadenzas, interrupted occasionally 
by the loud shrill voice of the barn-yard 
cock, as if he were striving harder each 
time to make himself heard. All these 
demonstrations betokened the approach 
of day. How innocent, how harmoni- 
ous ; how all seemed in keeping, peace- 
ful and natural. 

But one familiar voice was absent, — 
that of the old watchdog; perhaps he 
was still asleep. 

The rosebush in the fence corner 


moved as if some one were pushing 
apart its thorny branches; the squirrels 
could not do it. A man with contracted 
eyebrows, and an ugly look in his small 
black eyes, was crouching on the ground 
under the shadow of that rosebush, 
thrusting the barrel of an ominous-look- 
ing rifle between its thorny stems,— an 
evil contrast to the peace and harmony 
around. The songs of the birds and the 
innocent playfulness of the squirrels 
irritated rather than amused his coarse 
and sullen temper. His eyes were fixed 
on the front door of the little dwelling, 
and his lips moved with a suppressed 
oath. 

He listened intently, for he heard a 
voice within; his eyebrows contracted 
closer, and large veins appeared on his 
forehead; unconsciously his grip tight- 
ened on the rifle. One of the squirrels 
moving on the top rail of the fence 
looked at him, wondering what he was 
going to do next; but as there was a 
noise at the door, as if a key were being 
turned in the lock, the squirrel scam- 
pered chattering away. 

The door was suddenly thrown open, 
and a young woman dressed in a loose- 
fitting wrapper appeared on the porch. 

She was young, even girlish in face 
and form ; but her blue eyes seemed to 
have a troubled expression this morn- 
ing, as she raised one hand over them, 
taking a good look up and down the 
road. Taking another step forward, she 
called out, “Here, Jack! here, Jack! 
here,—” A clear, sharp report suddenly 
startled the serene morning,—the young 
woman threw up her hands, and witha 
low moan, fell forward, dead. 

That was the only reply to her call. 
Jack did n’t come, for he too, poor, faith- 
ful Jack, lay dead ; poisoned meat had 
been thrown to him the night before, and 
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poor Jack had crawled under the house 
to die. 

.Presently the voice of a little child 
was heard crying in the house: “ Mam- 
ma, mamma.mamma!” Poor little one, 
her mother would never again press her 
baby to her heart and kiss its rosy cheeks 
over and over ; no, her heart’s blood was 
flowing slowly from a cruel wound in the 
left breast. The assassin was a crack 
shot and he did his work well. 

“Mamma, mamma!” the piteous cries 
continued, but no human help was with- 
in hearing of the poor motherless child. 

A few hours after this terrible mur- 
der,—one of the foulest crimes ever com- 
mitted in California,—a peddler came 
driving along and stopped in front of 
the house. He had stopped’ there be- 
fore to take eggs, butter, or chickens, in 
exchange for his wares. Looking toward 
the house he was surprised to see Mrs. 
L— lying on the front porch. He called 
her name and was answered by the ter- 
rified sobbing of the two-year-old baby 
girl, who looked at him through .her 
tearful eyes and broke out into a fresh 
wail: “Mamma, mamma—s’eep—mam- 
ma no hear little F’o.” 

The peddler stood horrified at the 
sight before him. His blood almost 
stopped in his veins as he looked down 
upon the still, white face of the young 
mother. With trembling hands he took 
poor little Flo into his arms, her white 
nightgown crimsoned in front with the 
blood of her dead mother. 

“ Where’s your papa, Flo,” he asked, 
his voice choked, and tears trickling 
down his sunburnt cheeks. 

“Papa do ’way off,— papa b’ing F’o 
somesin’ nice,—papa love little F’o.” 

The peddler carried the baby into the 


house. On the front room table lay an 
open letter. He glanced over its con- 
tents. It was from the child’s father, 


and addressed to his wife, dated San 
Francisco, and said that he would be 
back that very day. 

Having given the baby some milk and 
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bread, the peddler changed her blood- 
stained gown for a clean little calico 
dress. He quietly slipped out and rev- 
erently drew a table cloth over the face 
of the dead mother.. Then taking the 
baby in his arms, he said coaxingly, 
“Flo, come, we'll go and find papa, 
won't we? O, papa will be so glad to see 
Flo.” 

The child soon became quieted and 
willingly went with him ; though as she 
looked around and saw her mother, she 
again wailed, “O, mamma! mamma 
s’eep!”” But the peddler drove furiously 
away towards the next town, where he 
arrived after a few hours of hard driving. 
Stopping at the house of an acquaint- 
ance, he asked the woman to take care 
of the little one until her father should 
call for her; and without further expla- 
nation drove on to notify the proper. 
authorities of what had happened. 

The coroner, a physician, and a num- 
ber of citizens, were soon on their way 
to the scene of the murder. The ped- 
dler, however, upon instructions, was 
held under close surveillance by the city 
marshal. 

Upon arriving at the place they were 
not a little surprised to find a large 
number of men, including the sheriff, 
already on the ground. They were all 
greatly excited, and talked of the mur- 
der as the most atrocious ever commit- 
ted in the county. 

The peddler was the first one to give 
his testimony before the coroner’s jury, 
and notwithstarfding the pathetic re- 
cital of all the circumstances in connec- 
tion with the finding of the body of the 
mother, and the crying child beside it, 
he was the subject of many a dark and 
vengeful look from among the bystand- 
ers. During the progress of his exam- 
ination the sheriff looked absently into 
the distance. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the 
coroner solemnly, “there being no oth. 
er testimony, n ‘ary another witness, we 
might as well bring this case to a close.” 


‘ 
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“ Hold on,” said the sheriff. “I have 
something to say concerning this case.” 

Being duly sworn, the sheriff testified 
as follows :— 

“ As I sat in my office this morning, 
betweenthe hoursof nine andteno’clock, 
a man with a rifle on his shoulder came 
walking in. 

“ Says he, ‘ Howdy, Mr. Sheriff.’ Says 
I, ‘Howdy, Mr. so-and-so,” 

“Mr. who?” asked the coroner. 

“ Never mind, Mr. Coroner, we shall 
come to the name by-and-by. 

“ Says he, ‘ Sheriff, I’ve got a job fer 
ye.’ 

“*How’s that ?’ says I. 

“ Says he, ‘I want you to arrest me.’” 
“ Arrest who?” asked the coroner. 
“Mr. Coroner, I’m under oath, and 
I’m givin’ the conversation as it took 
place. 

“ Says I, ‘Arrest you! and what fer?’ 

“ Says he, ‘Guess I killed that squatter 
woman out yonder on the San J— Road. 
Sorry I didn’t catch that damned hus- 
band of hern; guess he took French 
leave when he heerd I was round.’ 

“*All right,’ saysI; ‘if that ’s the case 
I’ll arrest you.’ 

“ Says he, ‘ But mind you, before you 
go out yonder, you tell lawyer B—to 
come here and see me; I want an im- 
mediate trial.’ 

“* All right,’ says I; ‘come along.’ 

“ He did n’t want to give up his rifle, 
but I finally persuaded him to give it 
up, before I locked him in the cooler. 

“ And now, Mr. Coroner, you want to 
know his name—by the Eternal! shame 
and a curse upon it! for this poor wo- 
man was murdered in cold blood by none 
other than James Harpey,— curse him, 
—I say it!” 

“Jim Harpey 


had 
H 


echoed a dozen voices. 


Deep silence prevailed for a few mo- 
ments, and dark looks settled upon the 
faces of the men, as they exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 

It was not long before the jury ren- 
dered a verdict,—and unanimous too,— 
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setting forth that Mrs. L— came to her 
death from a gunshot wound at the 
hands of one James Harpey. 


II. 


News of the terrible affair soon spread 
through town and country. In the mean- 
time the murderer had a preliminary 
hearing before the justice of the peace,. 
but contrary to similar proceedings in 
which he had been the main actor,—as, 
for instance, the killing of a greaser or 
two, — he could find no one to go his 
bail, in spite of curses, threats, and in- 
timidations ; whereupon he was taken 
back to jail. 

Being wealthy and universally feared 
as a despérate character, the assassin 
apparently had no fear but that he could 
effect his release before dawn of another 
day. 

“ What was your motive for killing 
Mrs. L—?”’ his lawyer asked him. 

“You know,” answered the assassin, 
“that damned squatter moved his fence 
onto my line. I had it moved back, and 
gave him notice that it should stay there, 
but the damned squatter moved it again. 
I went out and moved it back once more 
and gave due warning that if he dared 
move it again I would kill him and his 
whole outfit. Yesterday I went out 
there and found he had again put it on 
my land ; soI just did as I agreed to, and 
I’m only sorry the damnéd squatter got 
away from me.” 

“But what about the line? Are you 
sure he’s moved his fence onto your 
land?” 

“Lines be damned. I have my own 
lines, and allow no damned squatter to 
meddle with them.” 

It was pretty well known that Mr. 
James Harpey had a way of his own of 
establishing his lines, and when he de- 
sired an extension of territory did not 
consider it advisable to consult his 
neighbors. 

But this unfortunate rancher was a 
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newcomer, and hearing of the reputa- 
tion of his neighbor, had his land prop- 
erly surveyed, and meant to hold that 
which was his own. 


III. 


IT was past midnight, and the moon 
was just setting: the night was so still 
.and solemn that, save the distant rolling 
at regular intervals of the tide of the 
mighty Pacific, not a sound broke the 
stillness. Yes—hark! Tramp, tramp, 
tramp,—a body of horsemen —they 
seemed several hundred—with masked 
faces, were slowly and silently riding 
along on their way to the county seat. 

The sheriff expected them ; and when 
he saw this determined host silently sur- 
round the jail, he made an attempt at re- 
sistance, and firmly refused to give up 
the keys. But considering discretion 
the better part of valor he refrained from 
offering armed resistance. 

The mob very deliberately proceeded 
to batter in the doors with sledge-ham- 
mers. It was the work of afew min- 
utes; and breaking into Harpey’s cell, 
they found him cowed and trembling in 
a corner. | 

The cowardly wretch begged and 
pleaded to be given time, and urged that 
he was provoked into committing the 
deed; but he might as well have ap- 
pealed to the mute brick walls, for no 
word was spoken by his captors. Silent- 
ly they came, silently they put their vic- 
tim, with a rope around his neck, into 
a wagon, and drove away. 

Near the town of W— is along bridge 
spanning a river; from this bridge, a 
_ few years before, the inhabitants of the 
town onemorning found suspendedthree 
greasers,— lynched for cattle stealing 
by a crowd of ruffians, of whom the as- 
sassin was the ringleader. Tothis same 
bridge the silent avengers took him. 
Again he pleaded and begged, but no 
longer for respite, for that he realized 
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was useless. He wanted them to shoot 
him, and not hang him like a dog. But 
they paid no attention to his ravings. 
The rope was made fast to one of the 
heavy timbers, and to a solemn-faced 
greaser was assigned the task of push- 
ing the murderer into eternity. 

Victim and executioner were not un- 
known to each other. The greaser, 
with the greatest of coolness, as though 
he was about to smoke a cigarette, looked 
with stolid and imperturbable counte- 
nance into the face of his victim, hold- 
ing fast to the rope with one hand, 
while the other was ready to give the 
fatal push. 

«“ Ah,” said the assassin, looking with 
a-diabolical expression at the greaser, 
“T see you are thirsting for my blood.” 
* “Si, si, Sefior,” replied the greaser 
calmly and deliberately. Then upon the 
signal from the leader of the lynching 
he dealt his victim a quick thrust that 
sent his heavy body with a terrific 
plunge over the bridge. 

Thus was justice doubly vindicated, 
for the greaser was a brother of another 
victim whom this assassin, upon a flimsy 
pretense, had shot ; then, not satisfied, 
he had suspended the dead body to a 
tree, under which he stood watch for 
two days and a night, threatening to 
shoot the first one that should try to 
cut it down before the crows had had 
their fill—as he afterward vauntingly 
boasted. Those who witnessed the final 
tragedy, and saw the face of the greaser 
fully realized the meaning, and the in- 
finite satisfaction it must have afforded 
him when, slowly and deliberately, he 
spoke the words, “Si, si, Sefior.” 


Decades have passed since this tra- 
gedy, and time may have healed the 
wounds. The little valley, now more 
blooming and beautiful than ever, is in- 
herited by a new generation: may they 
judge kindly of some of the rough deeds 
of their fathers. 

Charles Grissen. 
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TO CALIFORNIA IN ’49. 


Berore starting for California I had 
been eighteen months at sea, and had 
afterward served in a cavalry regiment 
in the Mexican war. I was honorably 
discharged at Jefferson Barracks (near 
St. Louis), September 18, ’48, and re- 
mained in St. Louis until I started for 
California. 

These experiences were of great use 
to me. 

In December I made _ the acquaint- 
ance of a man named Stanford, a South 
Carolinian, and we agreed to go together 
to the new land. - When we had decided 


that, the next question was what route’ 


to take, so as to be off at once. We de- 
cided to go to New Orleans, and if noth- 
ing better turned up, to go through 
Texas and Mexico. We thought if we 
could reach the Pacific Coast of Mexico 
there would be no trouble in getting to 
San Francisco. 

We left St. Louis December 28, 1848. 
I had one hundred and sixty dollars, and 
Stanford one hundred dollars; he had 
written to his home to have two hundred 
dollars sent him in care of an uncle in 
New Orleans. When wearrived in New 
Orleans the cholera was raging fear- 
fully. Stanford’s money had not come. 
He proposed that we should go to 
Shreveport, where he was acquainted, 
and could get employment to pay our 
expenses, until he received his money. 
We left for Shreveport, and on our trip 
up eight persons died of cholera on 
board the boat. In the graveyard at 
Shreveport the graves looked as if they 
had all been made within a week,— and 
there were a great many of them. 

One week after our arrival in Shreve- 
port, Stanford received a letter from his 
father, saying that he would send him 
the money by the middle of February. 
About this time, in my wandering about 


town, I came across two men camped on 
the edge of the town, and soon learned 
that they too were bound for Califor- 
nia. They proposed to go by way of 
El Paso and the Gila River to San 
Diego, then up the coast, if they could 
get a sufficient number to join-them. It 
would take a large party, as they would 
have to traverse the worst Indian coun- 
try on the continent,—a country occu- 
pied by the Comanches and Apaches, 
and almost unexplored. They wanted 
us to join them. 

I explained to them that Stanford 
would have to wait for the money to get 
an outfit; then they proposed that I 
should join them and travel as far as 
Dallas, and we would wait there for 
Stanford. We talked the matter over, 
and concluded that it would be a good 
plan, as when he did get ready he could 
make in one day’s travel two or three of 
ours. 

So, on the 4th of February, 1848, I be- 
gan my journey to California. I bought 
a rifle, which, with a pair of blankets and 
a change of underclothes, was my outfit. 
Now, a word about my new compan- 
ions. One was a native of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, of Dutch extraction, and 
about forty years of age. He had a 
horse and a pack-mule, and after we 
started I learned that the pack consisted 
of an assortment of dry goods, thread, 
needles, tape, etc., which he intended to 
dispose of before leaving the settlement. 
He packed my blankets for me on his 
mule. I cannot recall his name,—we 
nicknamed him Penn. He ought never 
to have undertaken such a trip. He 
was not only physically unable to en- 
dure the hardships, but mentally incom- 
petent ; whenever we got into a place 
that required courage and coolness, he 
would be more likely than not to sit 
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down and cry, and lament that he had 
ever started. 

The other was from Rochester, New 
York ; he was about thirty-five years of 
age, and the most selfish man I ever 
met. I have forgotten his name, too,— 
we called him Dan. He had been a 
dancing teacher, and had his violin with 
him, and kept it until they both per- 
ished together. He used to say that if 
the Indians got us he would charm them 
with his fiddle, so that they would not 
harm us. 

Dan had a horse to ride, but I could 
not get one to suit me in Shreveport, 
and so decided to foot it until I could 
find one. My experience in Mexico had 
taught me that the success of my trip 
would depend in great measure upon 
my horse,—and yet when I did get one 
I got the worst to be found. 

Soon after leaving Shreveport we 
learned that it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to reach Dallas until 
the streams we had to cross should have 
lowered considerably ; and we also heard 
that there was a company forming at 
Austin. There did not seem to be any 
other course for us than to strike for 
that place instead of Dallas. I imme- 
diately wrote to Stanford of our change 
of route, and at the next two mail sta- 
tions we came to I also notified him, 
but I never saw nor heard from him from 
that day to this. 

Our trip through the settled part of 
Texas was very pleasant. I used to start 
in the morning ahead of the others, 
and as I was a good shot, there never 
was a night when they came to camp 
that there was not some kind of game 
ready to cook for supper. The only 
things we had to buy were corn meal, 
coffee, and salt, and Penn traded his 
dry goods for them. 

About a week before we reached Aus- 
tin we came to an Indian trading post, 
where they had about five hundred 
horses. Here, I thought, was the place 
for me to make my selection. There 
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was a corral full of them, and I could 
have my pick for twenty dollars. I 
chose a dark bay, a horse to all appear- 
ance all that could be desired ; but he 
proved to be the most vicious brute I 
ever saw, and the second day after leav- 
ing the settlement he broke his neck 
and left me again on foot. 

Penn sold out all his stock at the 
trading post, and we pushed on for Aus- 
tin. There we founda company of twen- 
ty-eight ready to start within two days, 
which gave us plenty of time to get 
ready. Dan and I bought a pack mule 
between us, and with Penn we bought 
our supplies together, and cooked and 
messed in common. It was the sup- 
position that we could reach E] Paso in 
six weeks, (in fact, it took us twelve,) 
where we could get afresh supply. All, 
with one or two exceptions, provided 
themselves accordingly, as it was desir- 
able to have our pack mules loaded as 
lightly as possible, so that we could 
travel fast. There was no trail,and none 
of the party knew anything about the 
country we were to traverse, and in the 
possibility, and also the probability, 
that there would be long stretches with- 
out water, it was the general opinion 
that we had better travel as light as pos- 
sible. 

We were camped on the west side of 
the river, and on the appointed day all 
were ready, and we started on the road to 
Fredericksburg, the last settlement on 
our road,— which was soon afterwards 
destroyed by the Comanches. Some of 
the party had picks, shovels, and pans, 
— the pans were the largest to be had. 
One man had a mule packed with two 
hundred pounds of bacon, intending to 
take it through to the mines,— which 
was a lucky thing for the rest of us. — 
Our company had selected a captain, 
probably because he was the richest 
man,— certainly he had no‘other qualifi- 
cations. 

The journey upon which we had just 
entered was destined to bring out about 
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all the good or bad traits each of us pos- 
sessed. The sun was our only guide: 
there was neither compass nor map in 
the outfit,— and if there had been, not 
one half of the sixty would have known 
what they were for. The fear of the 
Indians was the only thing that kept 
them together ; there was scarcely a day 
that every one of the party was satis- 
fied with the course we were pursuing. 

The second day from Fredericksburg 
I began to foot it, and from there walked 
every step to the Mexican settlements. 
In recalling incidents that happened so 
long ago, I cannot recollect the time 
between the events,—that is, the num- 
ber of days or weeks, with the excep- 
tion of some few, which I shall never 
forget. 

Our first sight of Indians was within 
a few days after our start. We were on 
a plain, and heading for a small clump 
of timber,— expecting to find water 
there. It was about the middle of the 
afternoon, and when we were within a 
short distance of the trees, out rode a 
band of Indians of about our own num- 
ber. They came toward us, and when 
within a short distance halted, and two 
advanced with white rags tied to their 
ramrods. Nearly all the Indians we saw 
had rifles made expressly for them by 
the government: these were of large 
bore and flint locks. 

The captain and one other met them 
and had a talk. The captain spoke 
Spanish, and all the Indians on the bor- 
der of Mexico have a smattering of it. 
On his return he said they were friend- 
ly,— that there were springs in the tim- 
ber, and no other water within a day’s 
travel, (we found water, however, the 
next morning within five miles,) ayd the 
best thing to do was for us to camp 
there. 

I told him it was a fine place for an 
ambush, and it was possible he might 
find more Indians than he expected. If 
he thought they were so friendly, he 
ought to ride up and see. He did not 
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see it that way. I said, “At any rate, 
boys, keep your rifles handy, and your 
eyes open.” 

Nothing occurred, however, at that 
camp. The Indians left us before sun- 
set, saying that they were going to 
shoot turkeys, and would bfing us some 
in the morning, but they did not. 

A few days after we camped on a 
small stream, which was lined on either 
side by a narrow strip of timber. We 
camped on the edge of the timber, and 
before us was a plain as far as the eye 
could reach. Our horses were staked 
on the plain, and a guard was placed on 
each of the open sides of the horse pas- 
ture. We slept on the timber side. It 
was a bright moonlight night, and every- 
thing was quiet ; till, about two o’clock, 
the guard on one of the ends, who had 
kept near the bushes, thought he heard 
something in the brush. He listened 
and was sure. He got behind a bush, 
and when the sound got opposite to him 
he rose up with his double-barrel shot- 
gun cocked. As he rose an Indian 
started torun. The guard fired, hit him 
in the small of the back, and killed him. 
At the shot the Indians raised a yell; 
we were surrounded. Every man was 
on his feet in an instant. We were too 
prompt ; they did not attack us. 

As soon as it was daylight we hauled 
the dead Indian out of the bush, and 
there was the chief of the friendly In- 
dians we had met! He had on mocca- 
sins and a breech-clout, a knife in his 
right hand, three arrows in his left, and 
a bow dragging by his left wrist. His 
intention was to crawl among the horses 
and cut some loose. The whole band 
would then rush through and stampede 
them. They tried it twice afterwards, 
and lost another Indian. 

The farther west we got, the poorer 
the country and scarcer the water; we 
suffered for the want of it. When we 
reached the Pecos we had traveled forty 
hours (with the exception of six hours 
rest) without water. We were on an 
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Indian trail which had been traveled a 
great deal ; the bones of horses and cat- 
tle were scattered over the ground near- 
ly the whole length of it. At sunset 
there was nothing to be seen but a 
dreary waste,—no sign of water. My 
tongue was swollen so I could not speak. 
Just before the sun went down I noticed 
some of the pack mules prick up their 
ears and strike up a brisk walk, and as 
we progressed their walk quickened still 
more. Then I knew that water was 
near, and I pushed on to the front. It 
had by this time grown dark,— when, 
all at once, the head mule dropped out 
of sight. I rushed forward, and there 
was the water. 

The Pecos, where we were, ran 
through a plain. It had abrupt banks 
and was very crooked, deep, and swift. 
Where the trail struck it the banks were 
broken down on both sides of the river 
in two places, so that in swimming stock 
they would be driven in at the upper 
place and come out at the lower. The 
lead mule was a small animal. She 
rushed into the water, which was so 
deep that it took her off her feet, and 
away she went into the darkness and we 
never saw her again. It was with great 
difficulty the others were kept from fol- 
lowing her. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
agony of a thirst that is about to kill, or 
the joy of the thirsty one at the sight 
of water; no one can understand until 
he has experienced it. 

We swam our animals across, the next 
day, and stretched a rope; picket-pins 
were driven into the ground, to which 
the ends of the rope were fastened, and 
a large canvas bag was slung to the rope. 
Lariats were fastened to the bag from 
each side of the river, so that it could 
be drawn back and forth. To prevent 
the bag from sagging into the water, the 
carrying-rope was held on the shoulders 
of men on each side of the river. In 
this way we got our traps across, and 
some of the men who could not swim. 
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All were safely over by noon. The feed 
being good on the west side of the river, 
it was voted to remain where we were 
until the next day. 

Looking west from our camp, appar- 
ently about twenty miles from us, was a 
range of mountains running northwest 
and southeast; directly in front of us 
looking towards the west was an undu- 
lating plain as far as we could see. The, 
mountain range seemed to end about 
due west from our camp, and all were 
agreed that afternoon that we should 
make for that point in our next day’s 
march. 

The next day we did not start until 
noon, intending to travel as late as we 
could, and if we did not find water then 
to start as soon as it was daylight on the 
next morning. We traveled as fast as 
the drivers could get their mules along, 
and at sunset there was no sign of water, 
and the point of the mountains seemed 
as far off as ever. 

That night there was not much said, 
but next morning as they were saddling 
up, one man halloed out, “ Well, boys, 
you can all do as you are amind to, but 
I am going back to the river.” 

Presently another said, “‘ Well, I am 
going with you.” 

Very soon all were on the way back 
except Penn, Dan, and myself. I tried 
my best to have them keep on with me, 
but they would not, and I was left alone. 
If I had had a good horse I would have 
kept on alone, but to try it on foot was 
too great a risk. 

From that time our troubles were 
many. We got back to the river, and 
then a council of war was held. The 
majority were in favor of striking south- 
west for the mountains; then to cross 
the mountains (where we should be 
more apt to find water) until we struck 
the Rio Grande, and then to follow it 
up to E] Paso. 

So the next morning we started for 
the mountains, and come night, we were” 
a long way off still, and for the last 
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hour had got where there were bushes, 
not very thick, but so high that a man 
on foot could not see over them. 

The next morning I went to the cap- 
tain, and told him I would go ahead, if 
he would point out to me what landmark 
on the mountains he intended to maké 
for. He pointed out around knob that 
seemed to be detached from the higher 
mountains,—it was not, however, but 
was the end of a ridge projecting into 
the valley. 

I started off, and walked very fast, in 
hopes that by getting ahead of them I 
might get some game, as our provisions 
were getting low. I shot a large jack 
rabbit,—the only thing I saw,—and kept 
on perfectly unconcerned, thinking the 
company were close behind me. I got 
to the foot of the hill soon after noon, 
and fortunately found a fine stream of 
water. After taking a drink and rest- 
ing long enough —I thought —for the 
others to come up, I began to get un- 
easy, so I waded the stream and started 
up the hill. It did not take long to get 
high enough to look back over the 
bushes, and not a sign of them could I 
see. I! climbed higher and higher, till 
finally I was on top, and could see for 
miles out on the plains, and no sign of 
a human being. 

I sat down on a rock to consider what 
I should do. I concluded to wait where 
I was until night, and if I did not see 
anything of the party by that time, I 
would follow my own course and go it 
alone. I would go up the stream I had 
just crossed as long as it kept at the 
foot of mountains. If it turned into the 
hills, I would leave it and follow the base 
of the mountains, knowing that would 
take me the right course, and that it 
would be easier traveling and more like- 
ly to lead to water than crossing them. 

About the time I had made up my 
mind what to do, I saw a smoke rising 
out of some trees about four miles down 
the creek. I moved towards that side 


of the hill, and right at the foot of it I 
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saw eight mounted Indians. Fortun- 
ately for me they too were looking at 
the smoke, for I was in plain sight of 
them. I dodged back behind a bush 
to watch them. After some talk, they 
wheeled their horsesas if to pass around 
the point of the hill. 

I instantly thought, “ They are get- 
ting on the side of the hill away from 
the smoke, so as not to be seen, and are 
coming up to take an observation.” One 
can think pretty quick at such times. 

I ran back on the ridge about fifty 
yards and got behinda rock. I hardly 
reached it when I heard them coming. 
They rode upsothat they could just see 
over the top; they were within twenty 
yards of me. Inashort time they went 
back to where they came from,and soon 
after two of them rode down toward 
the smoke. The rest went off on a gal- 
lop in the opposite direction. 

I had time now to look at the smoke 
again, and by this time I was sure that 
the fire was made by white men; for no 
Indian would kindle such a fire as that. 
(When I reached them I found they had 
set fire to the grass, which was very 
rank where they had stopped, and it was 
with great difficulty that they saved any- 
thing.) 

I concluded the best thing for me to 
do was to get to them as soon as possi- 
ble. The two Indians, I thought, had 
gone down to reconnoiter, and the oth- 
ers might return with more, and I had 
better meet two of them than a larger 
number. I started at once, and before 
sunset I was with my party again. 

As soon as I got to camp I went to 
the captain, and asked him what he 
meant by deceiving me as he had. 

“QO,” he said, “ we thought the moun- 
tains looked lower towards the left, and 
I knew you would find us.” 

“ Well,” said I, “I never should have 
found you, if you had not been such 
fools as to let your whereabouts be 
known to everyone within fifty miles of 


” 


you. 
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The next morning we began to climb 
the mountain, and before night Penn’s 
horse gave out,— a wonder he lasted so 
long: he sat his horse like a lump of 
lead, and nearly all the skin under the 
saddle was worn off. When it came to 
climbing steep hills— most of them cov- 
ered with sharp rocks—the poor old 
fellow had to give up. After that Penn 
rode his pack-mule, and we had one 
pack-mule between us: our stock of 
provisions had got so low that he had 
not much of a burden to carry. 

I will not try to describe our daily 
wanderings in the mountains,— for they 
were wanderings; many times we had 
to retrace our steps. After toiling all 
day to reach a summit, we would find 
that nothing but a bird could get down 
the other side. The mountains we were 
in were not in ranges, as in California, 
but were pitched hither and thither, 
apparently to make them as impassable 
as possible. I mined ten years in Cal- 
ifornia, and I never saw anything like 
them. It was seven weeks from the 
time we entered the mountains until we 
reached El Paso. . 

In a week after we left the plains one 
third of the party were out of provisions; 
they tried to buy some of the bacon, 
but the owner said he was not going to 
starve; they ought to have brought 
enough for themselves, and he would 
not sell any. Then the hungry ones 
took the bacon from him, divided it into 
thirty-one parts, and gave each one of 
us a part. It was very sweet meat ; none 
of it was ever cooked, as that would 
waste it. 

As apart of our supplies I had bought 
a sack of pinole (parched corn, ground 
and sweetened). This was all that we — 
that is, Dan, Penn, and I — had at that 
time, and while it lasted we lived on one 
half pint per day. When that was gone 
we killed Dan’s horse, and ate horse 
beef till it, too, gave out. If I had had 
only myself to look out for, I should 
have got along well enough; but the 
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hardship was too much for Penn, and I 
had to stay with him all the time. Some- 
times he would lie down and declare he 
could not go another step, and ask me 
to shoot him. I would try to encourage 
and persuade him, and when these 
‘means failed, I would abuse him for 
keeping me back ; and when everything 
else was useless, I have hitched the la- 
riat to his leg and told him I would pull 
him along, if he would not come any 
other way. A short pull would set him 
on his feet again. Sometimes we were 
a long way behind the others. Neither 
Dan nor any others of the party ever 
helped me in any way to get him along. 

Finally we reached the river. It was 
in a deep cafion, impossible to get at 
where we were. Back from the river 
we had crossed a trail running north 
and south,—which was the only trail we 
had seen since leaving the plains. We 
went back and took the trail towards 
the north. I am satisfied we were nearer 
Presidio del Norte at that time than El 
Paso. The next day the trail took us to 
the river, at a small flat at the mouth 
of a creek. They were all very much 
elated, and felt sure they would reach 
E] Paso by night. So the next morn- 
ing it was the devil take the hindmost, 
and when the party camped that night 
they were short six of the number, who 
had pushed on ahead. 

And so it went on day after day, the 
rear of the party numbering less every 
night, until we had got down to six. 
The next day we came to a flat about 
noon, and I could not get Penn to go any 
farther that day. The trail we were fol- 
lowing was an Indian trail; sometimes 
it ran back from the river for miles, but 
whenever there was a bottom with grass 
and a chance to get at it, the trail would 
take it in. As we went northward the 
hills got lower, and were not near so 
rugged as they had been. 

After we had rested awhile, three of 
the party wanted to go on. I tried to 
make them stay with us, for Penn was 
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not able to go, and it was uncertain if 
they could reach the river again before 
night; but it was of no use, and off they 
started. 

They had gone but a little way when 
Dan said, “I guess I will go, too.” 

I said, “I guess you won't.” 

“How will you stop me?” 

“ You started on this trip with Penn 
with the understanding that. you would 
stick by him, and that you would each 
give the other all the help possible. 
Penn has filled his part; for if he had 
not let you have money, you would 
never have been this far on the road. 
You have done nothing for him; if there 
was anything to eat, you have always 
tried to get the most and the best of it, 
and if there was anything to do, you 
would do the least you could. So far 


as you are concerned, youcan goas soon 
as you please, for you would be of no 
use in any place of danger, because you 
are a coward;I saw you hiding under 
your blankets when the Indians sur- 


rounded our camp. But you cannot take 
your rifle with you; you know very well 
that if you did we should have but one 
to defend ourselves with,—and I have 
seen Indian signs both yesterday and to- 
day. Now I have relieved my mind, 
you can go where you like, but your 
rifle you will leave behind.” 

The day before I had shot a buzzard, 
and the nipple of my rifle, which was 
cracked, broke off. 

Dan sulked awhile, but said nothing. 
I took his rifle and went along by the 
river to find something to eat. Fortu- 
nately I got a buffalo-fish, who was sun- 
ning himself in the shallow water. 

After eating the fish, Penn felt bet- 
ter. I told him that after this we should 
have to travel at night, as I had seen 
Indian signs down by the river; that 
we were getting into a better country, 
where Indians could live, and we were 
in more danger of being seen in the 
daytime than we would be at night ; and 
that we might as well start as soon as 
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it was dark, and go as far as we could, 
and in the morning, if there were no 
prospects of being near settlements, we 
would kill one of the mules; and if he 
would have a little grit we would get 
through all right, and in a few years he 
would have a big dry goods store in 
Philadelphia. I remember this conver- 
sation from what soon after occurred. 

As soon as it was dark we started, 
and unfortunately for us, soon after we 
struck the trail it branched off to the 
right,—- something we had not thought 
of. Inthe dark we trusted to the mules 
to keep the trail; they did keep it, but 
it was the wrong one. We traveled 
until about midnight. 

As soon as it was daylight we found 
that we were in a large valley. The 
ground was covered with the skulls of 
cattle: it was a valley where the Indians 
drove the cattle stolen from the Mexi- 
cans, and where they killed them and 
had their feasts. It was plain that we 
were square off from the river; all there 
was to do was to go back. We got 
back about noon, and went to the edge 
of the river, where there was a strip of 
timber and brush, so as to keep out of 
sight, intending to kill one of the mules. 

Just as we had selected a spot to 
camp, Dan said, “Hush! there is In- 
dians!” 

A creek emptied into the river two 
hundred yards below us: it was dry at 
this time. From the bank of the creek 
there were timber and bushes up the 
river for quite a distance. We were in 
a bend of the river, where there was a 
bar on the opposite side. On our side 
the bank had washed away, and there 
was quite a large tree that had been 
partly washed out, and the top had fallen 
into the water. It was held to the bank 
by some of the roots. On the upper 
side of this tree there had gathered a 
lot of light drift. The trail we had 
come by crossed the dry creek half a 
mile from the river, but in sight, and 
ran parallel with the river. The bed of 
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the creek was rocky. When we saw 
the Indians, they were in the bed of the 
creek at the crossing of the trail, and 
evidently looking for our tracks. 

Penn began to cry, and Dan looked 
very pale. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘ keep cool, and show 
your manhood! If they start to come 
this way, lead the mules to this tree and 
cut the throats of both of them. Get 
one on top of the other, if you can, and 
then lie down behind them. The In- 
dians cannot get in our rear, and we 
can manage them ; there are only six of 
them, —and I will warrant you that two 
of them will be very sick before they 
can get tous. If wecan get two of them, 
the others will be a little cautious, and 
give us time to load ; besides, we shall 
have plenty of meat, and water at our 
back, and we can stand a long siege.” 

The Indians were all this time looking 
for our trail. Finally they started down 
the creek, and before I could prevent it, 
both Dan and Penn jumped on their 
mules and went for the mouth of the 
creek. In doing so they left the shel- 
ter of thetimber ; the Indians saw them 
and witha yell went dashing after them. 
I threw my useless rifle into the river, 
stuffed my hat into my shirt bosom, so 
that it should not float down for them to 
see, then jumped in above the drift and 
dove under it. I got a good place to 
hold on to the limbs under water, and 
as I had plenty of time I got very nicely 
fixed before [heard them again. 

They came up on the opposite side of 
the river and had the mules with them ; 
they were in high glee, and when they 
were about opposite to me I saw that 
they had two scalps. They went up high 
enough to swim across and land at the 
creek; they came to where we had 
stopped. I could hear them talk, and 
one of them came up to the bank and 
looked straight at me. My heart beat 


very fast, but his eyes were not quite 
sharp enough to add another scalp to 


his belt. 
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Shortly before sunset they left, but I 
did not venture to leave my hiding-place 
until the stars were shining. Then I 
got out on the bank, took off my clothes * 
and wrung them out, and rubbed myself 
until I got my circulation started. Then 
I dressed myself and started up the river 
as fast as I could. I was as hungry as 
a wolf. While I lay in the water I had 
decided what to do if I ever got out, 
which was to keep as near to the river 
as I could, and to keep clear of the trail. 

I traveled as far as I could, and then 
lay down in some bushes. When I 
awoke the sun was shining in my face, 
and a big lizard was on a rock within 
three feet of me. I made my breakfast. 
of him and some berries. I took the 
chances of their being poisonous. 

The country was improving very 


much. [I lay by all day and traveled all 
night. Inthe morning, just as day was 


breaking, I thought I heard a rooster 
crow. I pushed on then, full of hope, 
and just as the sun was rising I came 
to where a tree had been cut, and there 
were cart-wheel tracks where they had 
come to haul it away. Then I heard 
roosters plainly. How my heart beat 
as I followed. those cart-tracks! Pres- 
ently houses were in view, and before I 
reached them I fell down exhausted. 

The Mexicans saw me and came and 
helped me in; then they brought me 
the best they had toeat. I intended to 
be very careful not to eat too much, but 
before long I was dreadfully sick.- They 
got me into bed, and when I got upthe 
next morning they had my clothes 
washed and mended, and gave me a new 
white shirt. Let me say here that the 
Mexican women are the most sympa- 
thetic, charitable, kind-hearted women 
I have ever met. 

I had learned enough Spanish while 
a soldier to be able to converse very well. 
I stayed with them two days, and told 
them all about our mishaps. They gave 
me a horse to ride to E] Paso, and sent 
a boy with me totake him back. After. 
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wards I had the good fortune to have 
the opportunity to repay them. 

I found all the party that had left us ; 
they had sent no one back to help us, 
those who were left behind, and I don’t 
suppose they had ever given them a 
thought. As usual, they had been quar- 
reling; part wanted to gofrom there by 
the way of the Gila River, and six of 
them wanted to go to Guaymas. Not 
one of the six knew one word of Span- 
ish, and they were afraid to start, as they 
could not inquire the way, or make any 
of their wants known. 

When I got there they offered to give 
me a horse and saddle, pay me $10 each, 
and pay all of my expenses, if I would 
go with them. I told them I had trav- 
eled as far with them as I wanted to, 
and if there was any other possible way 
that I could see to get along I would 
not do it,—but as there was not, I would 
go if they would agree to do in all things 
as I directed while we were on the road. 
To this they assented, and the next day 
we were on the march. 

There was a doctor in our company, 
and he had a few instruments and some 
medicine. At that time where we trav- 
eled in Mexico all the settlements were in 
villages, on account of the Apaches. We 
passed a number of deserted ranches. 
At the first settlement we came to 
there was a man with a broken leg,— 
his horse had fallen on him. The doc- 
tor set it, and then there were other 
patients, principally with malarial fever, 
—at any rate the remedies were the 
same; as I had to interpret, I knew 
what the treatment was. It called to my 
mind Gil Blas and Doc Sangrado. The 
people had no money, but anything they 
did have was given freely for the doc- 
tor’s services. When we left we had a 


letter from the alcalde commending us 
to the people on our road; also their 
blessings, and what was better still, full 
haversacks of the best they had to give. 

We camped at a settlement every 
night, and at all found patients, plenty 
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to eat, and the kindest treatment. Not 
one in a hundred of the people we met 
had ever seen a gringo before. From 
E] Paso to Guaymas we did not spend 
one cent. 

After the most enjoyable journey I 
ever took, we reached Guaymas on the 
first of July. The reason I remember 
it is that we were there on the Fourth, 
and we went to the Consul and asked 
him to hoist his flag. He said he was 
afraid the Mexicans would haul it down. 
We told him we would guarantee that 
no one should touch it. He did not 
hoist the flag. 

There was a vessel loading at Guay- 
mas with flour for San Francisco, and 
she would take a few passengers. After 
the six had sold their horses and arms, 
they lacked sixty dollars of having 
enough to pay their fare. I had sold my 
horse and saddle for twenty dollars, and 
my rifle for fifteen dollars, and had 
twenty dollars left out of the sixty dol- 
lars they had paid me in El Paso, mak- 
ing fifty-five dollars in all. As that was 
not half enough for me to get through 
with, and I felt competent to get along 
without it, I gave it to them, and they 
left me the next day, standing on the 
mole without one cent. 

The morning after they left I was 
fiown on the mole early, watching for 
the captain of a brig that was lying at 
anchor in the bay. Presently he came 
ashore, and I asked him if he wanted 
any hands. 

“Well, no,” he said, “I don’t know 
when I shall sail.” 

He left me and went a few yards, 
then turned and said, “ You have just 
come across the country, have n’t you?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Are you a sailor ?”’ 

at 

“Well, when the cook goes off with 
the marketing you can go aboard, and I 
will find something for you to do.” 

I went on board, and three days after 
we hauled into the wharf, and loaded 
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with flour for Mazatlan. The flour was 
in rawhide sacks, and as hard as a rock, 
and as slippery as glass. By the time 
we were ready to sail, more Americans 
had arrived, on their way to California. 
Twelve of them took passage on the 
brig. 

* We arrived safely in Mazatlan, and 
the captain paid me fourteen dollars for 
my services, and gave me a letter to the 
captain of the brig Dos Amigos, who 
was a Frenchman, and a gentleman. 

The brig was up for San Francisco, 
and the captain wanted rough berths put 
up for passengers. He said that if I 
could put them up, he would give me 
my passage to San Francisco. I told 
him I would do it, but it would need 
two, and there was a carpenter on board 
the vessel I had just left who would like 
to help me on the same terms. 

“ All right, bring him along. Only I 
want it done in a hurry.” 

We went at it that day. The same 
day a large French ship anchored out- 
side, (she drew too much water to enter 
the harbor,) and by the time we had the 
berths finished all the passengers that 
were ashore (about eighty, mostly from 
Georgia and Alabama) had decided to 
go on the ship: as she was so much 
larger, they thought it would be safer to 
goon her. It took us two weeks to fin- 
ish the berths. A few days after they 
were finished the captain came aboard, 
and said, “ Well, Chips, the ship has 
taken all my passengers, and she is to 
sail tomorrow morning, so I will pay 
you enough to pay your passage on the 
ship, and you had better go ashore right 
now and pay your passage and go aboard 
the ship tonight.” 

He went below, paid us, took our re- 
ceipts for the amount, treated us toa 
glass of wine, and wished us success in 
the mines. 

We went on board the ship that even- 
ing. It was a beautiful moonlight even- 
ing. The ship was very large for those 
times, and lay at least two miles from 
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land. With the crew and what passen- 
gers there were aboard there were forty- 
two persons. Nearly all hands were on 
deck until near midnight. I went below 
about eleven, and turned into a ham- 
mock between decks. The moon was 
then getting low, and all was as serene 
as possible. 

I think it was about two o’clock when 
I woke up. The ship was pitching and 
rolling, showing that there was a heavy 
seaon. The water was washing across 
the deck, for it was raining so hard it 
could not run out of the scuppers. Pres- 
ently I heard them let an anchor go, and 
the cable rattling through the hawse- 
hole. Soon after, the crew (they were 
all forward) came aft, and it sounded as 
if they were all talking at once. They 
kept it up a short time and then there 
was no sound of voices, nothing but the 
water swashing on deck and the thun- 
der. I concluded that there must be 
something unusual going on, and it was 
time to see what it was. 

A brief description of the harbor of 
Mazatlan is necessary to understand our 
position. The harbor is small, and not 
deep enough for large vessels to enter. 
On the left side of the entrance is a 
high, rocky island, separated from the 
main land by a very narrow strip of 
water. On the right hand, or south side, 
is a sand beach. We were anchored out 
in the open ocean, and were driiting 
straight on to the center of the island. 
From my recollection of it, I should say 
that it was about three hundred or four 
hundred yards wide. The captain was 
not on board ; if he had been, the sequel 
might have been different. 

When I got on deck the first thing 
I saw was the outline of the island, 
straight astern, and also that we were 
very much nearer than we were the 
evening before. 

The first thing to do was to get every- 
body on deck. After I had roused them 
out and got on deck again, I looked 
around to see what could be done. There 
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was not a soul on deck, the crew had 
lowered a whale boat, which had hung 
at the davits, and deserted the ship, 
without giving the others on board any 
warning. 

The wind was blowing a hurricane, 
rain was pouring down in torrents, there 
was almost a continuous flash of light- 
ning, and the thunder was rolling 
enough to drown all other sounds. As 
the first thing, I got all hands at the 
braces and braced the yards up sharp; 
then I found a large kedge anchor, but 
could not find a hawser, and so did the 
best I could; took studding-sail gear, 
and made fast to the kedge and threw it 
overboard. I thought it had checked 
her, but the next minute the line parted. 

I had been so busy that I did not see 
how fast we were going. Iran aft and 
then I saw there was no hope. We were 
almost into the seething foam made by 
the waves dashing against the rocks. 
Every sea pitched us nearer. We could 
do nothing but stand and wait for the 
end. I thought the only chance would 
be to hang to the wreck, for it did not 
look as if it were possible to reach the 
shore alive. Presently the shock came; 
the first time she struck, it took the rud- 
der, and up it went with a crash; the 
next time, the rocks went through her 
port quarter, making her tremble from 
stem to stern. She settled perceptibly 
and her bow commenced to -swing 
around to port; in a minute we were 
broadside on with a list to port. 

I had jumped over into the main chains 
to leeward ; by this time she had settled 
so that the seas went clear over her, and 
the masts and yards were coming down. 
She was going to pieces so fast that I 
concluded that if I remained where I 
was it would be a miracle if I was not 
crushed by the timber. So as the next 


sea came I jumped with it and struck 
out for dear life; I was under water 
nearly all the time, but as the wave I 
was on went back, it left me standing 
I got my wind, and as the 
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next sea took me I sprang with all my 
might with it, and it left me high and 
dry. 

There I was safe, without a scratch. 
I don’t think I ever had said “ Thank 
God” with so much fervor as I did then, 
and I am afraid that I never have since. 
When I looked for the ship she had dis- 
appeared. There was nothing but float. 
ing wreckage. 

I had not been ashore two minutes 
when I heard some one crying “ Help!” 

I made my way toward the sound, 
and there was a great strapping fellow 
lying on his back in a puddle of water 
about six inches deep, and hugging an 
empty keg. The sea had thrown him 
up there without an effort on his part; 
all he had done was to hang to the keg. 
I let him lie and wallow till he got tired. 

There were seven that got ashore on 
the island and twelve hung to the masts 
and yards, which were kept from com- 
ing ashore by some of the rigging get- 
ting tangled with the cables. They were 
taken off at daylight by a boat from an 
English man-of-war. One got ona piece 
of the wreck, which the current took 
north some two miles ; then he got toa 
small rock, and it was two days before 
he was discovered. 

Of the crew who deserted the ship, 
but one was saved ; of all on board there 
were twenty-two lost and twenty saved. 
The wreck occurred on the 19th of Au- 

ust. 

At daylight, by that time the wind had 
died away, a boat came down and took 
us off the island. As we passed the brig 
in which we had put up the berths, the 
captain hailed us and we went along- 
side. He got into the boat and went 
ashore with us. As soon as we landed 
he said, “ Come with me, boys, and get 
some breakfast.”’ 

He took us to the best house there 
was, and ordered breakfast. After 
breakfast, he said to me, “ Well, Chips, 
I suppose you want to go to California 
still.” 
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“Ves,” I said. 

“Well, I suppose now that the ship 
is gone I shall have to take the passen- 
gers that are left to San Francisco. In 
that case I shall have to ship a crew, 
and if you like I will take you for one 
of them, and you can go on board at 
any time you like. Here is ten dollars 
in advance, as you look as if you needed 
some clothing.” 

I was without coat, hat, or shoes, and 
gladly accepted his kind offer. 

The passengers that had engaged 
their passage on the ship were now 
nearly destitute, as all of their effects 
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had been sent on board, and the fare 
they had paid had taken all of their 
money. A subscription was raised for 
them, and about one half enough was 
collected to pay their fare, when a Mr. 
Barnes (he was a gambler) paid the 
balance needed. About two months 
after our arrival I met Mr. Barnes, and 
asked him if any of them had paid him 
back. 

“Not one of them has paid mea 
cent.” 

Thus, as a sailor on the Dos Amigos, 
I finished my long journey to Califor- 
nia on the fourth day of October, 1849. 

H. O. Hooper. 





SOME BOOKS ‘ON EDUCATION. 


THOUGH there may be much justice in 
President Eliot’s criticism of public edu- 
cation in the United States in its failure 
to acconiplish what its enthusiastic pro- 
jectors expected, there is, nevertheless, 
reason for refusing to be discouraged, 
and for believing that we are on the eve, 
if not of a regeneration of our educa- 
tional system, certainly of a decided 
modification of it; and that this modi- 
fication is largely emanating from the 
universities is one of its most hopeful 
signs. 

The past decade — or perhaps two — 
has shown an intellectual activity in ed- 
ucational subjects hitherto unknown in 
America, and though much has been 
written that will have no permanent 
value, a sincere and on the whole not 
ill-advised purpose underlies it all, the 
weakness of one effort serving only to 
show how themext may be madestronger, 
and one may safely predict that soon a 
truly professional library may be the 
pride of the progressive teacher. 


Among comparatively recent books'of 
the sort is The History of Modern Ed- 
ucation,' by Samuel G. Williams, Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Teach- 
ing in Cornell University. It is the 
embodiment of the last half of his class 
lectures on the history of education, and 
in style is adapted to the ordinary teach- 
er, or to the friend of education who- 
ever he may be. Its chief value as dis- 
tinguished from other books on the same 
subject lies in the chapters on the char- 
acteristics of education in the last three 
centuries, and one might naturally wish 
that these chapters had been length- 
ened, even though the book were made 
larger. These chapters show that im- 
pulses toward great changes in the edu- 
cational world have been slow in laying 
vital hold of the mass of the teaching 
force, and that it is only within the last 
twenty-five or at most fifty years that 
there has been widespread appropria- 
By Samuel G. Wil- 
1893. 


1 History of Modern Education. 
liams, Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 
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tion of the ideas advanced by educators 
a century before. 

The first half of the book follows 
Compayré somewhat closely as to both 
method and matter, but the latter half 
gives Germany greater credit for origin- 
ating reforms, as well as for bringing 
about practical results, than does the 
French historian. The most suggest- 
ive chapters are those treating of the 
eighteenth century, whose educational 
efforts are classed in eight characteristic 
phases, “all bearing the stamp and ex- 
pectancy of the age,” all of which are 
due to Germany save that which grew 
from the theoretic works of Rollin and 
Rousseau. Three of these phases are 
“the Real School movement,” the 
“movement for the professional train- 
ing of teachers,” which Professor Wil- 
liams considers the most important, and 
“the birth at Halle of the modern uni- 
versity spirit of freedom in investiga- 
tion and philosophizing, and the rise of a 
new idea of humanistic studies, in which 
Gesner was the leader and Géttingen 
the center.” The nineteenth century is 
reviewed in each of its distinctive feat- 
ures, the most noteworthy of which are 
literary activity in the domain of peda- 
gogy, rapid spread of schools, particu- 
larly for elementary instruction, exten- 
sion of means for professional training 
of teachers, and provision for inspection 
of schools. 

Let Him First be a Man? is the title 
of a collection of essays and fragmentary 
thoughts, mostly on educational topics, 
designed to bea source of inspiration 
and practical aid to those engaged in 
popular education. The essays, or “ fa- 
miliar talks,” are mostly such as have 
been given in conventions of teachers, 
and that their author has sound views 
and sincerity of purpose is evident. 
About one third of the book is devoted 
to studies in the history of education : 
the individual characters spoken of are 


2Let Him First be a Man. By W. H. Venable. 
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Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, 
and Goethe. The literary style is such 
as one is accustomed to hear described 
as “having a strong Western flavor,” 
mixed with attempts at high rhetoric, 
but some scattering things are excellent- 
ly said. The following extracts may 
serve as illustrations :— 

“Young America feminine is the 
counterpart of her precocious brother. 
She, too, is impatient —even more im- 
patient —of the school restraints, and 
longs to cast them off. She gets through 
the seminary before you supposed her 
through the Third Reader. Her mental 
acquisitions culminate in the graduating 
essay, —thrilling production !— elegant 
flower of originality, that blossoms, alas ! 
only to exhaust the parent stalk, which 
flowers so no more forever. After Com- 
mencement all study ceases, all read- 
ing drops, excepting the lighter novels; 
even the piano lessons intermit, like the 
chills of a half-defeated ague.” 

“It is noticeable that the majority of 
those who attend teachers’ institutes and 
normal schools seek methods rather 
than systems, and are impatient with 
even the most fruitful axioms, though 
grateful for even the barrenest rule or 
regulation to imitate. Young teachers 
are apt to regard the very terms Theory 
and Practice as antithetic. What is 
theoretical they assume to be impracti- 
cal. All intelligent practice must 
grow out of theory; that is to say, 
thought must precede correct action.” 

“That is practical education which 
assists one to rise above prejudice, big- 
otry, partisanship, superstition, and con- 
ventional folly ; to estimate himself and 
others with candor and correctness ; to 
discern the significancy of actions and 
the tendency of opinions and events ; to 
sift the speech of the demagogue; to 
vote for the right man; to advocate the 
best measure. That is practical educa- 


tion which educates a human being to 
think his own way to conclusions, and 
to express conclusions with forcible ac- 
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curacy ; to ask and answer questions per- 
tinently; to generalize without vague- 
ness, and to specialize without triviality; 
to marshal his mental forces for attack 
or defense ing sudden emergency, as an 
able commander marshals his regi- 
ments.” 

The Theory of Education,’ an essay 
read in 1870 before the National Edu- 
cational Association, is here republished 
by C. W. Bardeen in his “ School-Roona 
Classics” Series. It is a strong plea by 
Mr. W. T. Harris for text-book instruc- 
tion as opposed tooral. The subject is 
first treated historically : the time when 
printing began to make learning acces- 
sible to those removed from the univer- 
sities is touched on, and then the revolt 
a century or so later against the old ba- 
sis of social and political order. Rous- 
seau and Pestalozzi are reviewed in their 
theories as to the education of the child 
“for the common and absolute state of 
man,” — “for independence of every- 
thing about him and mastery of him- 
self.” The long revolt against the text- 
book dates from this period ; the ideas 
of these great teachers as to the true 
province of education are universally 
recognized as fundamental, but the mis- 
take made by them in their views of 
means necessary for the attainment of 
desired ends is not generally recog- 
nized. Instrumentalities other than 
those they advocated, chief among 
which is elevation above the state of 
nature, must be used before the results 
sought by them, in common with all lat- 
er great educators, can be reached. The 
true problem as Mr. Harris puts it, “is 
to mediate between the state of nature 
and the state of culture; to take the in- 
dividual as a mere animal and elevate 
him to free manhood.” One reads the 
page of civilization bottom side up if he 
feels that “man, as individual, is the ul- 
timate norm and standard of all right 
and truth.” Each member of the human 
family does not need to repeat individ- 


1The Theory of Education. By W. 'T. Harris. 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen: 1893. 
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ually all the experiences of his predeces- 
sors, their results come to him by edu- 
cation; his own activity must be the 
product of the activities of his entire 
species ; he must comprehend “the ne- 
cessity that binds the organic system 
of civilization,” must “purify himself in 
the baptism of institution.” 

Now, “what preparation is indispen- 
sable for the individual, in order that 
he may enter into this communion with 
humanity, and participate with the wis- 
est and best of his race? The printed 
page ts the medium, and the capacity to 
read and understand tt ts the initiation 
required to enter into this realm of spirit. 

This is the meaning of our 
system of text-book education, and it is 
adapted to the life which an individual 
must lead in ourcentury. We give the 
pupil the conventionalities of a perpet- 
ual self-education. With the tools to 
work with—and these are the art of 
reading and the knowledge of the tech- 
nical terms employed—he can unfold 
indefinitely his latent powers. Object 
lessons to strengthen the attention of 
the new beginner, conversations and sto- 
ries, pictures and games, all these have 
their place in any complete system of 
pedagogy. The mistake lies in their too 
great expansion, a danger very imminent 
in our own rapid intellectual growth.” 

The essay is suggestive of subjects be- 
sides text-book instruction, and an hour 
will be profitably spent in its reading. 

The publisher of a new edition of Zhe 
Life and Works of Comenius \aments 
that the work has hitherto received so 
little attention, and thinks “ readers 
have been repelled by the somewhat 
abstract account of the Renaissance 
given in the Introduction, and have not 
réached the core of the book.” How 
the account could be shorter or less ab- 
stract, and be in any degree adequate to 
making the reader acquainted with the 
necessities that gave birth to Comeni- 
us’s work, is hard to see. Is not the rea- 


2Life and Works of Comenius. By S.S. Lawrie 
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son for the lack of prominence of the 
book, if there be such a lack, rather to be 
sought in this, that not as yet have the 
great majority of our educators found it 
necessary to make themselves familiar 
with the history of education and edu- 
cational reformers ? 

We have learned somewhat of the 
history of rulers and their dominions, 
somewhat of the growth of political in- 
stitutions, of literature and philosophy ; 
but the school, so far as we know, from 
sources other than the seemingly in- 
credible stories of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, has “just growed.”’ When school 
supervision takes a step in advance of ‘its 
present position, and demands of those 
under its guidance some professional 
theoretical knowledge before attempt- 
ing the practical work, we bespeak Pro- 
fessor Laurie’s book a wider circulation. 

Doubtless the publisher’s wish to 
bring about such a result, led him to re- 
publish in the “Reading Circle Edi- 
tion” this Life of Comenius, differing 
in only a few particulars from the ones 
already before the public. To those at 
all familiar with recent works on educa- 
tion, its character is well known. Come- 
nius is acknowledged by all authorities 
as the founder of method in pedagogy, 
and the interpreter to the schools of 
Bacon’s views regarding the value of 
scientific knowledge. Professor Laurie 
has succeeded well in making him ap- 
pear directly to the reader, a task whose 
magnitude we understand from his pre- 
face, where he says: “I have gone care- 
fully through four volumes of his didac- 
tic writings, containing 2,271 pages of 
Latin, good, bad, and indifferent. The 
German translation of one of the trea- 
tises has also been before me.” 

Let the teacher read the chapters in 
this book on the Aim, Method, and Art 
of Education, and on the General Or- 
ganization of a School System ; let that 
reading be followed by sketches of the 
efforts of some of the revivalists in edu- 
cation following Comenius, and then try 
to answer the question, “ Why do not 
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our schools at present repay the labor 
of the anxious teacher with a better ed- 
ucated youth?” A few hints for an 
answer may be found in the first and 
last chapters of the book., 

An unusually satisfactory Froebelian 
book for general readers is Froebel’s 
Letters, lately published. It seems that 
he himself always desired to have these 
published, because they expressed his 
views more clearly than his former 
works ; but there has not been a suffi- 
cient demand to warrant the expense 
until now. The letters consist of a 
handful to Von Arnswald, and a very 
few to others; and this material is 
padded with notes much too verbose 
and often unnecessary,—a reference in 
one letter to the Reformation, e¢. g., is 
expounded by a note telling us who 
Luther was, when he lived, and what the 
German Reformation was! Such things, 
considering that the book is doubtless 
primarily intended for kindergartners, 
must make one feel that the grade of 
general education among them is lower 
than it should be, or that the editor of 
this book has much misconceived them. 
There are, besides the notes, several 
other pieces of padding, such as an es- 
say on the occasion of the seventieth 
birthday of Froebel’s widow; and the 
notes themselves are verbose. Yet, 
when all this is said, it remains that 
the letters are, as Froebel himself saw, 
more clear and practical expositions of 
his doctrines than are easily to be had 
elsewhere, and therefore most accepta- 
ble; nor would one wish to have had 
the notes omitted entirely, for a good 
many items of fact are needed to under- 
stand the letters, and the elucidations 
are to some extent helpful, though to 
some extent they serve only to darken 
what was plain. We gather that they 
represent the interpretations of Frau 
Froebel, who has been the source of the 
editor’s knowledge of kindergartening 
and enthusiasm for it. 


'Froebel’s Letters. Edited by Arnold H. Heinemann. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard : 1893. 











As WE go to press there is nothing more definite 
to be known of the prospects of financial legislation 
than that many speeches are being made, of which 
a few have kindled zeal among those who already 
agreed with them, but none is likely to have changed 
votes ; that the opponents of the Sherman bill say 
they can carry the vote against it, and the friends 
of free coinage believe they can block them, and 
produce a deadlock. If the conflicting assertions of 
telegraphic reports were to be accepted implicitly, 
there would be small ground for hopefulness in this. 

No one desires the maintenance of the present 
law ; but if the silver men, unable to carry any sub- 
stitute measure, prevent the repeal of the present 
law, the difficult situafion is perpetuated, no one can 
say for how long, or with what results. There is no 
doubt that what the people wish most devoutly now 
is to have the matter settled. 


THE proposition emanating from an ingenious 
gentleman of San Francisco, that the silver question 
should be settled by using the accumulated silver to 
buy British Columbia, will be recognized by all who 
know Mr. Horace Cutter (and that is by a great 
many people, in and out of this State) as most char- 
acteristic. Mr. Cutter certainly has some large ob- 
stacles to surmount before he achieves success : first, 
to carry the United States Congress ; second, to get 
England to part with British Columbia ; third, to 
get her to take payment in silver, a metal she noto- 
riously ‘‘ has no use for”; and fourth, to get the 
acquiescence of the British Columbians themselves. 
It has been found impracticable to annex even Ka- 
nakas without consulting them, and the English 
home government, even were it eager to take our 
surplus silver off our hands in exchange for its west- 
ern province, would have to find out what the Brit- 
ish Columbians thought about it. It does not follow 
that because they have had annexationists and an- 
nexation talk among them, they are prepared to 
come to our arms in good earnest. Here are sun- 
dry fields for achievement that will supply long and 
ample employment for the most active mind. 


THE Behring Sea decision seems to have worked 
much like the famous ante-bellum one, that ‘‘ gave 
the law to the North and the nigger to the South.” 
Judging from the fragmentary cable reports, it has 
been decided that the Americans were wrong on 
pretty much all their points of law, but that the reg- 
ulations they failed in claiming as their right shall 
nevertheless be conceded them as a matter of prac- 
tical equity and general good. This is mortifying 
to American pride, and discomfiting to British finan- 
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cial interests; or, we may say, it is gratifying to 
British dignity and to American pockets,— accord- 
ing as one wishes to urge that the decision is sat- 
isfactory to both sides, or that it is satisfactory to 
neither. One may say it is no matter just how th 
technicalities of the law stand, so that we get the 
solid advantages ; or, one may say that it is no 


credit to a country to be more concerned for the. 


cash results than for being in the right. If one 
takes the former ground, he must modify his satis- 
faction by remembering that the decision involves 
the payment of damages for proceedings taken un- 
der our theory of the law; if he takes the latter 
ground, he may lighten his depression by the reflec- 
tion that such an experience may save us many an 
embroglio in future, by making us more cautious 
and surer of our ground in contentions concerning 
international law. And there is also this to be said 
about it: if we had not managed to get into court 
even with an unsound case, we should have had no 
way of obtaining any verdict, or getting any regula- 
tions adopted. 


ONE interesting thing about the award is, that it 
provides for a council every five years between the 
two nations,—an occurrence in which the dreamer 
of dreams may not unjustifiably see the first step 
toward the federal parliament of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. Certainly, it must have a good effect 
upon the relations of the two great branches of our 
race, to have to confer and come to agreement once 
in five years, and ought to open the way to the sub- 
mission of other questions to such conference. 


A Characteristic Poem by Dr. De Groot. 


[In THE brief memorial sketch of Doctor De Groot, 
published in this number of the OVERLAND, allusion 
is made to his occasional versifying. The most pop- 
ular of his poems is one called ‘‘ The Colloquy of 
the Old Timers.” Doctor De Groot never sent these 
lines to print ; but they fell by chance under the no- 
tice of John M. Foard, editor of the Golden City, 
who published it with the comment : — 

‘*This poem is the best of the kind we have ever 
seen in print. For rhymes that are queer and phrases 
that are peculiar, it beats Bret Harte’s ‘ Heathen 
Chinee’ all hollow. It entirely exhausts the nomen- 
clature of the present, as well as the early mining 
towns and camps of California. . . . .” 

The Annual Mining Review for 1877 reprints the 
verses, with the comment: “That this is the most 
truly representative poem ever published on the sub- 
ject treated of, admits of no question.”’ It is noted, 
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especially, that the dialect (unlike Harte’s, in which 
cockney English from Dickens and the real slang of 
the mines was mingled for the most picturesque re- 
sults) is strictly true, one of the miners being recog- 
nizable as from the South, the other from the North. 

The poem is very long, and cannot all be printed 
here. We just give enough of it to serve as a fair 
illustration.—Eb. ] 


‘* Hello! ” “* Hel-do/” ** Why, Jim!” ‘* Why, Dan!” 
**Good Lord! I want to know!” 

** Well, well! old fell, give us your han’— 
But Jim, how does it go?” 


**Oh! sometimes gay and sometimes rough — 
And how’s it go with you ?” 

‘* Well, times jus’ now’s a little tough 
Up here in Idaho. 


‘** But where ye been, Jim, ever since 
We left the Stanislow ; 

And pulled up stakes down there at Dent’s — 
Now eighteen years ago?” 


** Wal, since the time that we put out 
On that stampede with Stoney, 

Been mos’ the time knockin’ about 
Down into Air-e-zony. 


Only been back a month or so, 
And thought Id take a tramp 
Through the old diggin’s long with Jo, 
Who stops at Nigger Camp. 


Started from Alpha on our trip, 
And passed up the Divide, 

Through Tangle-Leg and Let-Her-Rip, 
Red Dog and Whisky Slide. 


Then after leaving thar we went 
Down by the Tail- Holt Mill, 

*Crost Greenhorn Mountain to Snow Tent, 
And up to Gouge-Eye Hill. 


From Gouge-Eye down to Esperance, 
Slap Jack and Oro Fin ; 

Through Deadwood over to Last Chance, 
Root Hog and Lost Ravine. 


From Petticoat to Shirt-Tail Flat, 
And on by Murderer’s Bar, 

Crost Bloody Run and thro’ Wild Cat, 
To Poker and Lone Star. 


From Angel’s Camp down by Rawhide, 
We took a run one night, 

Through Chinese Roost and Satan’s Pride, 
Acrost to Hell’s Delight. 


Then came along to Poverty, 
Dead Broke and Bottle Ridge, 

By Hangtown, Poor Man, and Lone Tree, 
Garrote and Smash-up Bridge, 
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Through Nip and Tuck and Old Bear Trap, 
Coon Hollow and Fair Play, 

Along by Scorpion and Fir Gap, 
Kanaka and El Rey. 


We stopped one day at Never Sweat, 
Another up at Ophir, 

Then moved our boots on to You Bet, 
And struck across by Gopher 


To Sucker, near Grass Widow Bend, 
Whar as ’t was getting late, 

We brought our journey to an end 
Down by the Devil’s Gate.” 


‘** Well, Jim, you must uv seen a heap; 
Id like to make the rounds 

As you have done, and take a peep 
Through the old stamping grounds.” 


‘**Y-a-s, but I tell you what it is, 
The times they ain’t no more 
In Californy as they was 
*Way back in Fifty-Four. 


*Hits swarming with them Chinese rats, 
Wots tuk the country, sure, 

A race that lives on dogs and cats, 
Will make all mean or poor.” 


‘* But "bout the girls and Schneider’s frow, 
And Kate and Sal Magee? 

I ’spose they ’ve all got married now — 
Leastwise they ought to be.” 


**Married! You can buck high on that ; 
Some of them two, three times ; 

First fellows they just had to get — 
They did n’t have the dimes.” 


** Well! well! do tell! is that the way 
The gals is going on? 

But how’s the boys and old man Ray, 
And Ike and Steve and John ? 


And whas become of Zaccheus Wade, 
Who run the big mule train?” 

** Wall, Zach he made his pile, they said, 
And then went back to Maine. 





And so did old Pop Ray and Steve, 
And Ike and Johnny Yates,— 

All made a raise at last, I b’lieve, 
And went home to the States.” 


** And Slater, him that took the trip 
With us to Yazoo Branch ?” 

** Wal, Slate he kind o’ lost his grip, 
And settled on a ranch.” 


** And Jackass Jones that came about 
With whisky on the Bar?” 

‘* Wai, Jackass, too, he petered out, 
And went — I don’t know whar.” 
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‘* And tell me, where is Jerry Ring, 
Who kept the Grizzly Bear, 

Jes’ down forninst the Lobscouse Spring, 
And kilt the Greaser there ? 


That Greaser Jesus, don’t you know, 
That stabbed Mike at the ball,‘ 
The time we had the fandango 
At Blood and Thunder Hall?” 


‘Oh, Jerry did n’t no no good, 
Got crazy bout a woman, 

And tuck at last to drinkin’ hard, 
*Cause she got sort o’ common — 


Y-a-s, was by nature low inclined, 
And went clean to the bad, 

Which worked so on to Jerry’s mind 
Hit almost made him mad. 


Dick went one day up Pike Divide, 
And thar lay Jerry dead, 

A navy pistol by his side,— 
A bullet through his head.” 


** Tight papers them on Jerry Ring, 
But, Jim, as sure as you live, 

Them women is a dreadful thing — 
For a man to have to do with, 


But Plug Hat Smith that kept a stand — 
Sold pens and ink and sich ?” 

** Wal, Plug he helt a poorish hand, 
And never struck it rich. 


Got sort o’ luny and stage-struck, 
Cut up a heap o’ capers, 

And final went below and tuck 
To writin’ for the papers.” 


‘“* And Jolly Jake, that drove so long 
There on the Lightnin’ Line, 

And afterwards from One-horse Town 
To Webfoot and Port Wine?” 


** Got hurt on Bogus Thunder Hill — 
Throwed on his horses’ necks — 
Was carried up to Coyoteville, 
And thar hant in his checks. 


‘**°T was kind o’ queer ; but these they said, 
War the last words of Jake, 

Wal, boys, I’m on the down-hill grade, 
And cannot reach the break.’ ” 


** And Butcher Brown that used to boast 
He’d killed so many men?” 

** Ah, Butch, he met his match at last — 
Van Sickle settled him.”’ 


* * * * * 7 


‘* But, Dan, how has it been with you, 
Off on some wild-goose chase?” 

** Yes, took a trip to Carriboo 
And over on the Peace: 
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Staid there three years and then turned south, 
Came back to Camp McPhail, 

And so on down to Quesnelle Mouth, 
And cross the La Hache Trail 


To Kamloops and Okinagane, 
And through the Grand Coulé, 

By way of the Samilkameen, 
Clean round to Kootenai. 


Stopped till I made a raise again, 
Then started out anew, 

And striking cross by Coeur d’ Alene, 
Came on to Idaho.” 


**I°d a close call at Tete I’June, 
In May of Fifty-seven, 

A little more and there ’d have been 
Another saint in heaven. 


A half-breed Brule, a vicious set, 
There — with a fishing spear — 

The broken point is in me yet, 
The scar, you see it here. 


A well-aimed shot from Johnny Noon, 
And at a single bound 

That savage passed from Tete l’June 
To the happy hunting-ground.” 


**Well, Dan, you’ve been about some, too — 
But tell me, if you know, 

What has become of Ned McGrew, 
And whar is Sleepy Joe? 


And Poker Pete and Monte Bill, 
And —I forget his name — 

What used to run the whisky-mill, 
And keep the keno game?” 


** Well, as for Ned, can’t ’zactly say, 
But *bout the t’other three, 

The last we heard, were up this way 
A hanging on a tree,— 


Went into the Road Agency 
Along with Texas Jim ; 

The Vigilants of Montany 
Likewise also got him. 


Sleepy was drowned at Upper Dalles, 
And so was Al La Tour — 

Went in a skift over the falls, 
And we did n’t see ’em no more. 


Some think that Ned was eat by bears, 
And I must think so, too, 

Cause did n’t one gobble up Nic McNares 
On the trail to Cariboo? 


Cold up North! I’ve known a name 
To congeal in my mouth, 

And that is how the saying came 
About the ‘frozen truth.’ 
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Yes, and I ’ve seen still stranger feats, 
You know, Jim, I’m no liar,— 

The flames freeze into solid sheets, 
As they rose up from the fire.” 


** Sure that’s right cold! But tell me, Dan, 
How goes the mining game, 

And what’s the chance here for a man 
To strike a paying claim?” 


** Well, jest ’bout here it’s rather slim, 
But I ’ve got one that pays, 

So pitch right in here with me, Jim, 
And when we’ve made a raise, 


We'll put off north with a good rig, 
For yesterday I seen 

Gus Gape, who said they ’d struck it big 
High up on the Stickeen. 


Or if you rather like the south, 
Why, then, it’s south we ’ll go ; 

The only drawback is the drouth, 
Down that ar way, you know.”’ 


The next we hear of Dan and Jim 
May be on the Yukon, 

Or in the forests, damp and dim, 
That shade the Amazon ; 
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Or what’s more likely still, we shall 
Hear of them on their way 

To the Diamond Fields beyond the Vaal 
In Southern Africa. 


And if there be no mines up there 
For them to prospect, then 

They ’ll surely leave the Heavenly shore 
For the Pacific Coast again. 
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